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Editorial. 


HE kind of reformer whom we admire and”trust 
is the one who does things. The late Mr. 
Gilder was a man of this kind. * The only fault 
we had to find with him was that he shortened 
his life by expending vital energy faster than he 
could generate it. Of him the New York Nation says: 
“To his initiative and leadership more than to that of 
any other one man the three millions who live in New 
York’s tenement houses owe the reforms which, as Jacob 
A. Riis has well said, ‘tore down a hundred ‘“‘dens of 
death’’ and gave the poor tenants’ children playgrounds 
where before they had only the street and the gutter’; 
it was Richard Watson Gilder ‘who opened small parks 
and recreation piers, who compelled the building of 
new schools; who shaped the laws that made the tenant 
safe against the horrid peril of midnight fires’; thanks 
to him, there were saved each year more than 12,000 
infant lives. Yet, great as was this civic achievement, 
the sum total of his many hundred others is even greater. 
In campaign after campaign for city righteousness he 
would take assignments to East Side meetings, often 
speaking in the open fairly at the risk of his life and always 
with complete self-abnegation.”’ 
ed 
OnE of the most important questions now before the 
Christian world, and one which will, according to the 
answer given, determine its relations to that vast ma- 
jority of the human race which lies outside the confines 
of Christianity, relates to the nature, the person, and the 
authority of Jesus Christ. Prior to all questions concern- 
ing the rights and duties of men and before all effective 
plans to promote liberty and progress, must come the 
settlement of the question, Was, and is, Jesus the second 
person in the Trinity and the supreme Lord of all the 
earth? Next to this question comes one that is like unto 
it, Has he, and to whom, at any time delegated his au- 
thority? Is the good man who sits in the Vatican to 
control the destiny of many millions of human beings, 
the vicegerent of Christ? If authority has not been 
delegated to him and to the church which he represents, 
has any other church, like the Greek or the Anglican, 
a right to assume and exert authority in his name? 
Now men put these questions away as unimportant 
speculations with which we practical, busy men and 
women, lovers of our kind, reformers and promotors of 
civilization, have nothing to do. No mistake could be 
more fatal and obstructive. We are the slaves of habit 
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and have come to regard some of the most artificial 
distinctions of society as laws of nature or necessary 
limits of civilization. Most of them come out of the 
assumption of and consent to religious authority. Let 
any one who will test this statement by attempting to 
work for the common good in the city of New York, and 
instantly he will run against Jewish limitations which 
have their origin in Exodus and Deuteronomy, or sim- 
ilar obstructions which he will encounter when he would 
deal with the social conditions of the Latin races, or, 
still more effective, the barriers erected by the Greek 
Church and a religion of which he may know almost 
nothing. 
oh 


ONE of the most attractive features of our ministers’ 
associations for the last hundred years has been their 
privacy. Men could say what was in their minds in 
unguarded exchange of thought with their fellows. We 
note a tendency to publicity in some associations; but, 
when publicity comes in, simplicity goes out. Confi- 
dential talk between neighbors and friends gives place to 
speeches addressed to the public. Now the speeches are 
good in their place, and the public is good in its place; 
but neither of them has any proper place in a friendly 
conference of men who are asked to open their hearts 
and minds and interchange thought concerning the 
sacred secrets of the ministry of religion. 


ad 


A POPULAR doctrine among many Christians contains 
the assumption that only through worship of and com- 
munion with the Lord Jesus Christ can man have any 
full access to the Divine Fatherhood. Some Christians 
are beginning to see that this statement is both unchari- 
table and irrational. In the first place it is uncharitable 
because it amounts toa denial of that saintship and holy 
aspiration which, for instance, have been characteristic 
attributes of some modern Hebrews of the better class. 
In the next place it is irrational because the only logical 
conclusion is that the men who wrote the Prayer of Solo- 
mon, the Twenty-third Psalm, and the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah had no genuine inspiration nor any real access to 
the Father whom they worshipped. ‘The fiction, that they 
sought the Father through Jesus by anticipation, is now 
seldom repeated. Francis David, the first bishop of the 
Unitarian Church in Hungary, was born four hundred 
years ago, and, after living a life of devotion to his God 
and country, died a martyr because he refused to give 
to Jesus the worship which he said, according to Jesus, 
was due to the Father alone. ‘The author of the Lord’s 
Prayer certainly did not sanction or suggest the modern 
practice of the worship of Jesus. 


e 


PROBABLY more science, ‘falsely so called,’’ has been 
written about heredity than about any other factor which 
has entered into the doctrine of evolution. Heredity 
always has to be reckoned with, but the strain which 
comes out in any child may jpossibly skip a dozen gen- 
erations before it comes to the surface. It is fixed in 
the popular mind as an axiom that a great man must 
have a good, if not a great, mother. Hence comes the 
myth of Nancy Hanks and many another fairy story 
to account for the birth of greatmen. Henry M. Stanley 
is a good illustration of the fact that a man of rare gifts 
and great force of character may be born of a worthless 
father and a mother who did not deserve the name. 
Moreover, he had no early training to offset a defective 
heredity. By native force and elements of character, 
inherited, it may be, from ancestors in the time of Will- 
iam the Conqueror, he went straight from the cradle, 
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through many vicissitudes and in spite of obstacles 
commonly supposed to be insurmountable, to a place 
among the masterful spirits of his time. American 
history shows many instances of this kind, which are 
encouraging because they show that the stuff of genius 
may be kneaded into the constitution of some of the 
most inconspicuous and even degenerate families, and 
come out to the light in the personality of some charm- 
ing woman or invincible leader of the people. 


at 


THERE are some guardians of evangelical truth who 
are on the alert to detect every departure from the gos- 
pel on one side only, and to punish with opprobrium 
those who are guilty. It seems to us a singular thing, 
not easily to be explained, that these guardians of the 
truth are sensitive on only one side of their minds. ‘They 
have words of sharp reproof for Dr. Eliot and Dr. Gordon 
and those who cross the limits on the liberal side; but 
whoever hears from the editors of our religious papers 
and the liberal champions of orthodoxy any rebuke of 
those who-on-the other side preach gross, antiquated 
doctrines, which misrepresent Christianity and morally 
do harm? More infidels, so-called, are made by reaction 
from the preaching of a personal devil, a literal hell-fire, 
eternal punishment, and the like, than by the teaching of 
any of even the most liberal exponents of religion. A 
religious editor who believes none of these things, who 
knows they are harmful, who wishes they were not 
preached, keeps quiet because he does not wish to in- 
troduce discord into his denomination or into the Fed- 
eration of Churches. The liberals are fair game. ‘The 
illiberals who are pestiferous and as obnoxious to some 
of their own leaders as they are to us are allowed to 
affront heaven and common sense without a word of 
rebuke. 


The Motive of Faith. 


The motive power of faith is something mysterious, 
never fully comprehended, often disparaged, sometimes: 
set aside or neutralized by doubt, but still effective and 
imperishable. Faith is a compound sentiment made 
up of hope, trust, confidence, expectation, desire, and 
withal a mysterious apprehension of something which 
does not rest upon the evidence of the senses, is not 
involved in the rules of logic, and “‘passeth all under- 
standing.”’ 

One of the most powerful motives to action is the love 
of justice. It moves alike the bigot and sceptic, the 
theist and the atheist, the Christian and the pagan. 
He who denies the existence of God, the supernatural 
world, and any such thing as infinite justice, he who asserts 
that by the earthquake, the tornado, and the pestilence 
anything like divine justice is disproved and made un- 
believable, will still take his stand upon the sentiment 
of justice and declare, like Robert Ingersoll, for instance, 
that it is the most sublime element in human life. ‘The 
amazing fact connected with this assertion of justice, 
as something real and compelling in human life, is that 
no one ever could find either in nature or in human 
life any evidence that justice is a universal law. ‘The 
wonder is that they who have all their lives suffered 
wrongs inflicted by the oppressor, who have never 
known a moment when they would acknowledge that 
they were treated with justice, are they who most 
stoutly affirm its existence and demand its exhibition. 

The merciful, the pitiful, the benevolent men and 
women who most perfectly exhibit the law of love and 
who seek to extend its bountiful sway in human life 
are commonly not those who have lived peacefully apart 
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from the strife, toil, and the suffering of their kind, but 


are those who are moved to invoke the infinite mercy 
and human pity because of the lack of them in the com- 
mon relations of mankind and in the operations of 
nature to which they are subjected. As in the case 
of justice, faith in the infinite mercy comes out of an 
experience in which it is not always manifest. The 
tragedy of life awakens sentiments which are never 
aroused by joy and gladness. From the death of Lin- 
coln to the cross of Calvary, and from all the trage- 
dies of life, small and great, which are recorded in the 
history of mankind, have come belief and trust in the 
overbrooding love of God. 

Faith in the ultimate triumph of good over evil, the 
belief that in human life and elsewhere if there is a 
conflict between the higher and the lower, the better 
and the worse, the good and the bad, that the issue 
will be victory for the best, rises not out of any array 
of testimony, any logical deduction from observed facts, 
but out of a sense of fitness, a love of harmony, a con- 
viction that eternal discord is an unthinkable absurdity. 
Proverbs such as, ‘Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again,’ and many another deduction of faith would 
never be accepted as laws of life were it not for a deep 
conviction, often unrecognized and more often unspoken, 
that what we call right and good fit the nature of things 
and must finally displace what is wrong and discordant. 
There has always been an heroic impulse and convic- 
tion that would be foolish and futile had it not so often 
justified itself in experience, the conviction of Sir Gala- 
had, whose strength was as the strength of ten because 
his heart was pure; or “Thrice is he armed that hath 
his quarrel just.”’ 

Faith in the rewards of virtue, belief that the pros- 
perity of the righteous man is stable, and that the wicked 
man, however he may flourish for a time, stands in slip- 
pery places and will in the end be disappointed, cannot 
be justified, by any array of evidence or demonstration 
of logic; and yet from the time the oldest book in the 
world was written until now the victories of faith and 
the rewards of the righteous have been celebrated, and 
will be until the end of time. 

Much is said and written, evidence and arguments 
are brought for and against the belief in a life which 
transcends all the chemical reactions of the body, and 
will survive when the body is outworn, but they do 
not much affect the faith of the multitude. Look at 
it as we may, there is an invincible something both sub- 
conscious and conscious which makes an act of faith 
the most reasonable and natural forth-putting of the mind 
of man. 


Preparing a Habitation. 


A feeling of mingled surprise and pleasure comes when 
we encounter, in ancient literature, a phrase that ex- 
actly fits a modern situation. We encounter new cir- 
cumstances and seek for adequate words of descrip- 
tion, and it may be that we find an ancient phrase that 
fits perfectly these new circumstances. It is as if, in 
the progress of the world, some men of ancient times 
had caught a single glimpse of circumstances that would 
not prevail widely till thousands of years had passed; 
but in that one glimpse they were able to apprehend 
and to phrase these future circumstances. A single 
flash of lightning in midnight darkness may enable a 
traveller to see the landscape that will be illuminated 
by the light of noon in his further journey: so it is with 
human progress. One of the pleasures of reading the 
writings that are collected in our Bible is that, in the 
midst of much that seems far off and ancient, we encounter 
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clear-cut phrases that are like new coins just dropped 
from the mint of human thinking. 

The Biblical account of human life begins with the 
story of men living a rural life, tilling the soil. It ends 
with a picture of men living in a city, in a re-made earth. 
Such is, indeed, the course of the progress of civilization. 
The first step away from the migratory life of primi- 
tive men, and toward a settled civilization, was the 
beginning of the tilling of the soil. The farthest goal 
that we can see for civilization is a perfected city in an 
earth that has been made over by man’s power to sub- 
due and cultivate it. Draw a line between these two 
points and—though it must not be a straight line— 
that line will indicate the path of human progress. 

Wherever civilization has progressed there has been 
a movement of the people from merely rural life to city 
life. Cities have grown larger and larger. An in- 
creasing proportion of the people have adopted city 
life. And then progress has halted. Why? Because 
men have never yet learned how to build a great city 
that is really habitable. In every great city of the 
present or of the past the death-rate of its inhabitants 
has risen enormously. In other words, the conditions 
of life in large cities are in great measure fatal to human 
life. Human progress, moving toward life in large 
cities, becomes paralyzed. Nation after nation has 
perished because of the mortification that has begun 
in the cities. Men have not yet learned how to house 
the inhabitants of a great city. The fulfilling of the 
functions of the life of a city demands the labor of widely 
different classes of men. And we have not yet learned 
how to provide the whole great mass of population with 
the fundamental necessities of air, light, space, clean 
water, and wholesome food. 

Arising out of the unwholesome conditions of city 
life, plagues have frequently devastated the nations. For 
example, in the Middle Ages the “black death” swept 
westward over Asia and Europe; and more thousands 
than will ever be reckoned died of it. Government 
reports of the growth of population in the towns and 
cities of our own country assert that during the eigh- 
teenth century the total population increased but little, 
owing to diseases that prevailed in the towns and cities. 

As never before men are looking fora remedy. They 
are seeking to make the cities really habitable. This 
is the problem that has baffled civilization for thousands 
of years. This is the point at which progress has fallen 
down. Skill of many kinds is being concentrated upon 
this problem. But, when all the skill of the engineers 
and the architects and the law-makers has been brought 
together, there will be one thing needed above all these 
devices,—the spirit that will lead city dwellers to live 
the new life that will be possible in the newly-constructed 
city. Profoundly that spirit, the greatest thing needed, 
is dependent on religion. Religion must be reconstructed 
in order that out of it may arise the new spirit of the 
new life of the reconstructed city. 

How may this come about? We have seen the di- 
rection of the path of human progress. It lies in the 
line from rural life to city life. It is a simple state- 
ment of a truth of the utmost importance that the 
progress of religion must follow the line of the progress 
of civilization! Religion was a potent force in the old 
rural life of men. It gave direction to many impulses 
and motives; it shaped many devout forms and phrases; 
it gave expression to the deepest feelings and experi- 
ences of that old life. But rural life was characterized 
by a high degree of individualism. Men lived and 
worked a great deal in solitude. Their possessions 
were largely personal possessions. And religion, rising 
out of individualistic life, was highly individualistic. 
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“Personal salvation’’ has been a great watchword with 
many religious teachers. 7 4 

Civilization, however, pushes on toward life in” great 
cities. Such life can succeed only by the sweeping 
away of individualism and the substitution of collective 
effort. Supplying a city with water, light, transpor- 
tation, communication, and the other great necessities 
depends on the ability of men to work together. In 
the city there must be many things which no one owns, 
but which all own. And the failures of the city life 
can be stated together: men are still dealing with col- 
lective possessions in the individualistic spirit. Where 
men are working together for the things that can be 
produced and maintained only by activity in common 
and by the mutual spirit, too many men are asking, 
“What am I going to get out of this for myself?” 

To produce the new spirit that is essential to a new 
city life is peculiarly the task of religion. It is exactly 
what religion ought to do. Instead of urging, as it 
still does in too large a degree, the old individualistic 
motives, it is high time for religion to develop its new 
tendency toward collective motives. Religion wastes 
time preparing men for another world when its real work 
is here and now. Religion should read life’s meaning 
in the transformation of human impulses from the indi- 
vidualism which in our city life lets men live wretch- 
edly and die miserably, to the collective spirit that cares 
for the highest welfare of all. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Relation of Reverence to our Work. 


What good manners are in social intercourse so, to 
say the least, is reverence in the expression of religion. 

With reverence left out, the propagation of religion 
and the inculcation of religious truth is difficult, if not 
impossible. Reverence is that part of religion which is 
inspired by sentiment and association rather than by 
argumentation. ‘The attempt to expose the errors and 
superstitions of the past is largely futile unless, somehow, 
the old reverences are supplanted by a greater reverence. 
The one obstacle that prevents many progressive and 
scholarly preachers in the orthodox churches from casting 
in their lot with the liberal fellowship is the fear (doubt- 
less unwarranted) that they may be expected to lay 
violent hands upon the old sanctities. 

The other day I heard of an old man who planted po- 
tatoes in the cemetery lot where his wife was buried. 
The entire community was indignant beyond expression, 
and it was only his old age and otherwise reputable 
record that saved him from severe chastisement. He 
owned the lot and might, theoretically, do with it as 
he pleased; but, when he associated it with a crop of 
potatoes, he unwittingly blasphemed against the spirit 
that revered the resting-places of the dead, and this 
he had no right to do. 

The man who treats the Bible as mere literature, and 
nothing more, is like the politician who referred to his 
country’s flag as a “piece of bunting.” The Bible, 
like the flag, is far more than the material that composes 
it. And many a man who has not read a chapter of it 
for twenty years will cringe when it is referred to in 
the spirit of irreverence. Between its covers there is 
a certain amount of printed paper bearing a miscellaneous 
collection of truths’ and errors, but that is the Bible 
expressed only in the lowest terms. ‘The real Bible is 
all this plus sixty generations of human association. 
The Bible as a piece of literature you can hold in the 
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hollow of your hand, but the real Bible pervades the life 
of Western civilization and is inwrought into the ex- 
perience of the race. Like the old man who planted 
potatoes on his wife’s grave, the critic who ridicules 
it casts unwelcome reflections upon the helper, com- 
forter, and inspirer of numberless human souls. 

Reverence enriches life and adds to it a certain depth 
and dignity which carries conviction where mere dis- 
cussion and argument will utterly fail. It is said that 
a cold-blooded materialist once complained to Channing 
of the apparent injustice and anger in those passages 
in the New Testament where Jesus is reported to have 
denounced the Pharisees, calling them vipers and whited 
sepulchres. Thereupon Channing opened the New 
Testament at the passages referred to and read them 
aloud. Before he had finished his critic was moved to 
tears, for Channing had added to those verses what the 
materialist had never experienced; viz., a sympathetic 
reverence which could appreciate what lay between the 
lines. 

The work we can do as Unitarians to solve the knotted 
problems of our time and to afford those interpretations 
of life which shall harmonize with modern knowledge 
is of inestimable value. But there are two ways of doing 
it. One way is to arrange and rearrange the thoughts 
of men as if they were nothing more than pieces upon 
the chess-board of human experience; and the other is 
to think of them as rooted and sustained in a vast sub- 
‘stratum of sentiment and emotion, and to treat them 
with a reverent appreciation of that spirit which looked 
with loving tolerance upon the extravagant devotion 
symbolized in the broken alabaster box of precious oint- 
ment. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


A mucH advocated reform in the diplomatic service 
was promulgated on December 5, when President Taft 
announced his approval of a plan submitted by Secre- 
tary of State Knox, whereby the appointment of secre- 
taries of legation and embassy shall be based upon 
competitive examination, with a view to the selection of 
aspirants independently of political considerations. Sec- 
retaries, under the new rules, will not be subject to 
removal except for demonstrable cause, and will be en- 
couraged to fit themselves for promotion to the rank of 
minister. In other words, the diplomatic service, under 
the new dispensation, is placed on a definite professional 
standing,—a change in the hitherto existing system 
which has long been urged as the only method whereby 
the personnel of the American diplomatic corps abroad 
can be raised to the high standard of training and at- 
tainments which marks the corresponding service of 
other great nations, notably Germany, France, and Great 
Britain. 

& 


THE relations between the United States and Nicaragua 
reached an acute crisis, bordering upon an implied dec- 
laration of a state of war by the executive branch of the 
government, on December 1. On that day, in a letter 
which lacks an exact parallel in the archives of the 
State Department, Secretary Knox conveyed the ex- 
pression of the unqualified displeasure of the United 
States with the course pursued by President Zelaya and 
returned the passports of the Nicaraguan chargé, Sefior 
Felipe Rodriguez. In his communication announcing the 
severance of direct diplomatic channels between Wash- 
ington and Managua, Mr. Knox reviews President 
Zelaya’s conduct, and condemns him in plain terms as a 
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firebrand, a tyrant, and a violator of international con- 
ventions. Mr. Knox also refers in vigorous language to 
Sefior Zelaya’s ““baneful influence” upon the four neigh- 
boring republics, Salvador, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Honduras, all of which, the Secretary of State declares, 
have been kept almost continuously “‘in tension or tur- 
moil’’ by the activities of the Nicaraguan executive. 


& 


SECRETARY KNOXx’s unexampled denunciation of Pres- 
ident Zelaya was followed almost immediately by the 
despatch of various detachments of marines on warships 
to both coasts of Nicaragua. ‘These forces will be avail- 
able for use at short notice, whenever armed pressure 
may be found necessary in the immediate future. In 
the mean while, the advanced stand taken in a Central 
American turmoil by the administration at Washington 
is attracting wide-spread international attention. With 
the sole exception of Honduras, which is admittedly 
under the “baneful influence”’ of the Nicaraguan dictator, 
now the object of a fairly successful revolution, Sefior 
Zelaya’s neighbors are in sympathy with the move made 
by Secretary Knox. Mexico, which is the “big brother” 
just North of the embroiled republics, is understood to 
have expressed its official approval of the American 
government’s determination to suppress an adventurous 
executive who, in the words of the Secretary of State, has 
caused republican institutions in Nicaragua to cease to 
exist “except in name.”’ 

a 


A REMARKABLE feature of the campaign to curb the 
power of the House of Lords in England, which began 
with the prorogation of Parliament on December 3, 
is an apparent rallying of the religious forces of the 
United Kingdom—Anglican, Non-Conformist, and Cath- 
olic—to the support of the commons in their determina- 
tion to subordinate every issue to the main question of 
putting all financial legislation forever beyond the power 
of the hereditary chamber to reject or delay. If the 
attitude of the church press and individual leaders 
among all denominations is to be taken as a reliable in- 
dication of the sentiment of the general body of electors, 
it is altogether likely that the attempts of the Conserv- 
atives to confuse the issue by injecting into it an agita- 
tion for tariff reform will fail utterly, and that the 
election next month will be fought out on the broad 
ground of the competency or the incompetency of the 
peers to deal with questions which the commons have 
repeatedly declared to be their own exclusive prerogative. 


rd 


THE unwillingness of the militant wing of the Woman 
Suffrage camp—so-called Suffragettes—to permit their 
cause to sink to a subordinate place in the epoch-making 
struggle which is agitating England is indicated strikingly 
by the activities of the irreconcilable sisterhood at the 
opening of the parliamentary campaign last week. Sir 
Edward Grey, at Leith, and Winston Spencer Churchill, 
at Southport, were interrupted in their speech-making 
last Saturday by women who stormed the places of 
meeting or threw bricks through the skylights. A 
flying detachment of the unsatisfied went so far as to 
attempt to exert physical force upon a meeting of 20,000 
radicals at Trafalgar Square on the same day, but the 
mass proved utterly unresponsive to their aggression, 
and was permitted to hear out the perfervid orators in 
comparative peace. There is a growing disposition in 
the British press to regard the methods of the Suffra- 
gettes as a sad infliction upon a nation already much 
harassed by momentous problems. 
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Tue London press is giving currency to an interesting 
story of a prospective alliance among the three Slavic 
nations on the Balkan Peninsula—the Bulgarians, the 
Servians, and the Montenegrins—to resist further en- 
croachments by Austria from the West, or any possible 
movement of aggression by ‘Turkey from the East. 
The theory of the new grouping of forces is based upon 
a recent visit which Ferdinand, King of the Bulgarians, 
paid to King Peter of Servia. The event excited hostile 
comment in newspaper offices of Vienna. At Sofia, 
Belgrade, and Cettinje the meeting of the monarchs 
assumed sudden importance because of the hostile cam- 
paign directed from Vienna. ‘The result was a state of 
mind among the three Slavic peoples which may yet re- 
sult in some agreement for co-operation for the ad-~ 
vancement of mutual interests. Already Bulgaria is 
negotiating a customs alliance with Servia. Such an 
alliance was entered into by the two states four or five 
years ago, but Australian pressure became so strong at 
Belgrade that Servia abandoned the agreement. This 
time the project promises better results. 


Sd 


THE principle of State insurance and State pensions 
for superannuated or disabled workmen received fresh 
impetus at the opening of the session of the Reichstag 
last week, when the kaiser, in the address from the throne, 
announced that the government had prepared a measure 
providing for the extension of sick benefit insurance to 
classes not protected by existing enactments, and also 
for the creation of a new system of insurance for the de- 
pendent relatives of deceased workers. When the pro- 
posed legislation has been enacted,—and there is little 
doubt that it will be,—Germany will have made pro- 
visions for her working classes in old age and in sickness 
which will assure protection in almost any conceivable 
contingency and will include practically the entire in- 
dustrial army of the state. “These sociological experi- 
ments, involving heavy expenditures, are being carried 
on simultaneously with a scheme of naval expansion never 
before dreamed of by the most chauvinistic of Germans. 


Brevities, 


After many years of waiting the mono rail system for 
steam and electricity seems to be coming to a fair trial 
and final acceptance. 


To the south of us in North America there are com- 
munities where conditions have been little changed 
since the Spaniards invaded the land. 


We are coming to questions concerning our outlying 
colonies and territories which will tax the wisdom of 
every statesman and the patience of every citizen. 


One of the advantages of the new means of communi- 
cation with remote districts and country places comes 
from the publicity which exposes and breaks up the 
tyranny in secluded homes. 


Much good follows in the track of the missionary 
and the white man’s civilization in Africa, but it is 
attended with a shocking waste of life and the substitu- 
tion of the white man’s vices for savage brutalities. 


There are two methods in religion, corresponding to 
the two methods in medicine. ‘The one is aimed atthe 
prevention of disease and the other the cure of it. Both 
are necessary, but in all civilized countries the former 
method is fast making the latter one unnecessary. 
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When one of the old merchants who had done business 
in foreign parts said, ‘I know what goes on in the west 
coast of Africa,’’ he referred to the things which are 
commonly omitted in the published annals and chroni- 
cles of exploration and commerce in Africa and the Far 
East. 


Ex-President Cleveland was a stalwart believer. He 
said: ‘The Bible is good enough for me,—just the old 
book under which I was brought up. I do not want 
notes or criticisms or explanations about authorship or 
origin, or even cross references. I do not understand 
them, and they confuse me.” 


The Failures. 


We who have failed, remember this of us— 
Oh, you, whose hands have grasped the luminous 
And lovely thing that is your soul’s desired, 
Though once we fell and blundered on the way, 
Though now we turn shamed faces from the day, 
Remember this—that once we, too, aspired. 


We who have failed through weakness or surmise, 
Be gentle with us if we turn our eyes 
Sometimes from sight of those victorious, 
Crowned and exultant on the farthest height, 
Seeing that once we watched our arms by night, 
Seeing that once we dreamed to triumph thus. 


We who have failed in life and love and task, 
Surely not overmuch this gift we ask. 
Be not too scornful, you, whose glorious, 
Undaunted souls pressed on through flood and fire, 
Of those too weak to grasp a great desire. 
We who have failed, remember this of us. 


—Theodosia Garrison. 


England in Crisis. 


BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF. 


The gravest crisis in the political life of England since 
1688, with its resultant Bill of Rights and Act of Settle- 
ment, became an accomplished fact on November 30. 
On that date the House of Lords, menaced by a scheme 
of taxation which savors but too strongly of socialism, 
repelled the assault on their innermost stronghold of 
inherited privilege by rejecting the budget, the general 
supply bill for the maintenance of the government. 
The commons, who a few weeks earlier had passed the 
same measure by an overwhelming majority, accepted 
the challenge without hesitation and published almost 
immediately a manifesto pointing out the main issue 
in the coming election to the constituencies. That 
issue has combined in an impressive degree the varied 
camps of the unprivileged for a united advance upon 
the common foe, and the foe is that historic body of 
aristocrats who through the centuries have stood be- 
tween the people and the aggressions of the crown; 
who wrested the Magna Charta from the palsied hand 
of King John; who at the point of pike, halberd, and 
sword established the principle of representative gov- 
ernment in the empire upon which the sun never sets. 
Truly, times have changed, and conservative England 
has changed with them! 

That the struggle will be bitter is apparent from the 
temper of the House of Commons and the liberal party 
which dominates it. The vote whereby the peers 
adopted Lord Lansdowne’s resolution rejecting the 
budget put the entire situation upon a new and momen- 
tous plane. The problem, for the moment, ceased to 
concern a mere scheme of taxation. It transcended, 
with a sudden flight, the ordinary considerations of 
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political purposes or economic theories. The question 
became, not whether this or that system of taxation 


-should be approved by the electorate, but whether the 


electorate should surrender its right of self-government 
to a close corporation of landlords who had com- 
mitted a breach of the spirit of the constitution because 
they feared the advent of the tax-gatherer upon their 
demesnes. The liberal leaders—and the House of 
Commons by a vote of 349 to 134—have pronounced 
the action of the lords in rejecting the budget a gross 
violation of the ancient laws of the land and a usur- 
pation of rights and powers, which it behooves the con- 
stituencies to rebuke swiftly and emphatically in de- 
fence of the very foundations of the English democraecy,— 
the grasp of the people upon its own purse strings. 

In that contention, unless recent events have been 
altogether unrepresentative of the temper of the British 
people, the liberals will be amply sustained at the polls 
during the coming elections. The only uncertainty is 
the length to which the next House of Commons, forti- 
fied by a fresh mandate from the constituencies, will 
go in their determination to put it forever beyond the 
power of the peers to block or retard legislation of such 
paramount importance to the country as the defeated 
general supply bill. Have the lords sat for the last 
time in the gilded chamber at Westminster? Or will 
they return to it by virtue of the writs of summons 
issued with the consent of His Majesty’s chief minister, 
next February, only to find that they are a mere blank 
on the legislative programme, without the weight of 
even an academic against any sort of legislation that 
may originate and be enacted by the second house? 

There are men of clear vision among the lords who 
appreciate the fact that the future holds the menace 
of annihilation for the once mighty estate which has 
operated like the sounder counsel of second thought 
to the passionate impulses of the hour. ‘The warnings 
of disaster came to the ears of the nobility long before 
the bill was out of commons. It was Mr. Balfour who 
pointed out, in one of the earliest addresses on the meas- 
ure and its provisions, that Prime Minister Asquith 
and his followers had no intention that the budget 
should pass the House of Lords; that they had brought 
it with the full knowledge of its ultimate fate in the 
upper chamber, and that they had deliberately antici- 
pated its rejection in order to clear the issue and fight 
out the last battle between the lords and the commons 
upon a battlefield of the commons’s own choosing. 

If Mr. Balfour is right, the lords have indeed fallen 
into the trap set for them by their enemies. But no 
credit of Satanic intelligence need be given to Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George, the able chancellor 
of the exchequer, who is to-day the greatest man in 
England, in order to gauge at its true strength the 
movement for the imposition of an effective curb upon 
the House of Lords. The Lloyd-George budget is ad- 
mirably designed to alienate the sympathies of the 
British masses from the institution responsible for its 
rejection. One of its clauses alone is sufficiently at- 
tractive to the popular mind to insure the return of its 
sponsors of the measure to office. That is the clause 
which lays a great part of the burden of taxation upon 
the unearned increment in land values. 

This echo of Henry Georgism is the feature of the 
bill that proved the overpowering stench in the nostrils 
of the rich by inheritance since the Domesday Book. 
By the same token, this is the feature which will array 
against the lords that vast army of British taxpayers— 
the heaviest taxed army in the civilized part of Europe— 
who have borne the burden of empire since the empire 
began. 
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For the British taxpayer is beginning to realize, amid 
the clang of steel and the clash of arms on the Clyde 
and-the Elbe, that he is at the parting of the ways. 
Gold must flow in an unstinted flood if England is to 
maintain her mastery of the seas, the only highway 
for her commerce. For this current new sources must 
be found,—sources rich and inexhaustible beyond any 
requirement of the past. By one of two methods must 
the touch of Midas be brought to bear. One is a struc- 
ture of taxes resting upon wealth and land, both of 
which hitherto have escaped, in large measure, the 
scrutiny of the tax-gatherer. he other is a tariff upon 
imports. Inasmuch as such a tariff can be applied 
only to raw materials,—including wheat and meat,— 
it can be readily seen that the constituencies have but 
two alternatives. They must vote to destroy the power 
of the House of Lords to perpetuate their immunity 
from a proportionate contribution to the treasure-chest 
of the nation, or they must vote to impose a tax upon 
the bread and the beef which come to the tables of the 
unprivileged. Upon the horns of this dilemma are 
suspended the destinies of the estate which wrested the 
Magna Charta from the embattled king. 


My Search for Servetus. 


BY SARAH’ H. WASHBURN. 


When expecting to be in the city of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, during the past summer, I had looked forward 
with interest to seeing the statue of ‘‘ Michel Servetus’’ 
which I understood had been erected to his memory 
in that city, and soon began my inquiries as to its loca- 
tion. To my surprise I could not find any one who 
knew of such a statue. 

A cab driver professed to know, and drove us to a 
spot where indeed we did see the ‘‘Tablet,’’ resembling 
an enormous gravestone which marks the spot where 
the martyr was burned, but no statue. 

Fully persuaded that we had read, I think in the 
Register, some years ago, that a statue had been erected 
to Servetus by contributions from members of Liberal 
Christianity all over the world, we pursued our in- 
quiries. 

At a large book-store where they sold photographs 
of everything and everybody in Geneva, the intelligent 
proprietor was certain that there was no such statue. 
At Cook’s Tourist’s Office, where they think they know 
everything, the answer was the same, “Such a statue 
does not exist.” 

A French lady, living in Geneva, a friend, who all 
along had told me she knew of no such statue, finally 
wrote to me, ‘‘ Michel Servet a se trouve” (has found 
himself) at Annemasse, and the statue was located. 
It proved to be at the little village of Annemasse some 
three miles out of Geneva. We took a train and we 
found Servetus. 

We were elated to have found him, but saddened, 
indeed, as we looked at the misery portrayed by the 
bronze figure. 

The statue stands in the public square of a small, 

ugly town,—nothing in its surroundings to embellish 
it or be in harmony with it. It seems about life size, 
though undoubtedly it is larger. 
It represents a middle-aged man. His ragged cloth- 
ing discloses an emaciated, drooping figure. The coun- 
tenance expresses apathy or despair, though the face 
and head are of an intellectual type. The whole effect 
is one of squalor and distress. 
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It is very touching ‘if you know the man’s history, 
but, I learned, it is regarded with some contempt by 
the many there who know little or nothing of Servetus. 

On each of the four sides of the pedestal are inscrip- 
tions. On one we read, to our amazement, as follows:— 

““A Location having been refused by the Admin- 
istrative Council of Geneva to the statue of 
Michel Servetus, offered by International Sub- 
scription, the Committee has turned it over to 
the Municipality of Annemasse. 

It was inaugurated 

October 25, 1908.” 

On another side is a quotation from a letter which 
Servetus wrote to his judges, in which he speaks of Cal- 
vin’s personal hatred and intention to have him put to 
death, regardless of justice. This explains why the 
statue does not stand in Geneva where they still honor 
the memory of Calvin, to whom they are about to erect 
a statue, and which would be an ever-present stain upon 
his character. 

When my friend made her investigations in regard 
to the statue of Servetus, she learned that its location 
had been the cause of great discussion in certain circles 
in Geneva, but undoubtedly those in authority had kept 
the matter quiet. 

Boston, Mass. 


Women of the East and West. 


BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 

As one of Miss Edgeworth’s heroines—Belinda Port- 
man or Helen Stanley—would have described it, that 
“vastly entertaining’? book, ‘“‘Haremlik,” by Mrs. 
Kenneth Brown, throws a new and quite unexpected 
light on the woman question. Evidently, Mrs. Brown 
wishes us to feel that there is something to be said in 
favor of the Oriental woman,—if not exactly for her 
mode of life, yet for the partial success of her bringing 
up. In the face of the strained, nervous, and perhaps 
over-intellectual Western woman, is there not, she 
would ask, something to be accorded to the patient, 
self-sacrificing, sometimes noble, and always ‘‘womanly”’ 
woman of the East? It is certainly an interesting pict- 
ure, and we do not lose the point of Mrs. Brown’s con- 
tention. ‘There is often a great patience, a lofty self- 
sacrifice, a sweet tenderness about some of these unfort- 
unate creatures of the harems that is not without charm. 
But, with all the rose-colored light thrown upon it, with 
the nightingales and the flower festivals and the helio- 
trope baths, what is the upshot of all this alluring de- 
scription? Why, in their own words, ‘“Woman has no 
soul.’ She is merely to serve man, and usually not 
his higher nature, either. Her mind, if we can speak 
of it at all, can hardly receive much genuine intellect- 
ual culture. She is charming, she has many of the 
passive virtues. But where are such high ethical qual- 
ities as courage, truthfulness, and that wisdom which, 
in the Biblical sense, is knowledge converted into char- 
acter? She is, for the most part, a repetition, in one 
form or another, of Byron’s woman of the East,—beauti- 
ful, ease-loving, sensuous, possibly devoted to her lover 
so long as he is faithful to her, but almost wholly with- 
out those sterner virtues which are only to be gained 
through the hard lessons in life’s unresting school. 

Of course, the typical Eastern woman is sometimes to 
be found in the Western world. To take two illustra- 
tions from literature: there is the heroine of Mrs. Stone’s 
“Pink and White Tyranny,’’ surely foreordained, for 
all her graceful prettiness, to bring man to woe; and 
there is Rosamond Viney, George Eliot’s terrible heroine, 
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beautiful, seemingly pliant, and easily moulded; really 
hard as a rock, demanding luxury and comfort; making 
everything turn on the point of her own well-being, 
and cruel as the grave so that she ruins the far nobler 
nature of Lydgate, and is for him his basil plant, which, 
as he says, with bitter irony, flourishes on dead men’s 
bones. 

But, in truth, in the whole Western world, and even 
in parts of the East, as Mrs. Brown herself has shown 
in an article in the Adlantic Monthly on ‘““Woman and 
the Young Turk Movement,” the ““New Woman”’ has 
appeared, and evidently has come to stay. For example, 
the German Frau, that excellent but, as we used to 
think, not over-clever household drudge, has left her 
pots and pans, and now appears on the stage of the 
Congress of Women, capable, executive, interested in 
ideas. The French woman, always adroit, full of tact, 
possessed of the gift of leadership—if the glory of her 
old salon has somewhat faded—still manipulates the 
political and religious wires behind the scenes, and, as 
ever, is at the bottom of everything. While in England 
we may add without comment—we have the Suffragettes! 

For this evolution of the new woman, of course, many 
things are responsible. For instance, there is that vague 
and forever indefinable quantity, the Spirit of the Age, 
that Zeit-Geist, of which Mr. Matthew Arnold made 
so much; the suddenly increased opportunities for 
woman’s education; the commercial spirit of the time, 
which has forced, or perhaps enabled, women to become 
wage-earners; the general diffusion of literature and 
art. 

If one were merely to witness two or three presenta- 
tions of the plays of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw, one would 
surely know that a New Woman had appeared upon 
the scene. What are Shaw’s Gloria in “You Never 
Can Tell,” Ann in “‘Man and Super-Man,” Vizie Warren, 
Nora in Ibsen’s ‘‘Doll’s House,’’ Hedda Gabler, Hilda 
in ‘The Master-builder,’ and even the strange “Lady 
from the Sea,’’ but certain phases of the woman question 
embodied in striking forms? In Mr. Shaw’s plays, as 
he expressly states, we have the inevitable reverse of 
the supposed, but wholly conventional, relation of 
the sexes; that is, man is really the hunted, the quarry, 
woman the pursuer, the hunter. But, if she does not 
bring down her game, if sociological or moral causes 
conspire to push woman out of the home, then, like 
Vizie Warren, she will gladly, and even proudly, earn 
her own living, face the world cheerfully and happily, 
and not feel that life is no longer worth the living. The 
Revolt of Woman is still more apparent in Ibsen’s plays. 
Nora leaves her poor, good-for-little husband to attain 
self-development, as she is sure that first of all woman 
has the right to make something of herself. That wild, 
demoniac creature, Hedda Gabler, is only the principle 
of freedom (which Ibsen holds indispensable for man 
and woman alike) run wild. Hilda is a far more potent 
spirit than ‘The Master-builder,’’ as Rebecca West 
is the inspirer and leader, so far as he can be led at all, 
of the dreamy and impractical Rosmer. While the 
moral of the allegorical “‘Lady from the Sea” is that 
woman must have the power of choice, in order that 
she may make the most of her life; that any constraint 
put upon her will is sure to work mischief for herself 
and for all related to her. 

But, passing from these literary types to women as 
we know them to-day in America, they are capable, 
they are executive, they have the courage of their con- 
victions: but they are also, as school-girls say, adorable! 
(Mr. Howells declares that all American husbands— 
without blasphemy, be it spoken!—‘‘adore’’ their wives.) 
But some of us have lived long enough to know that the 
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present American woman is a wholly new creation. In 
many a New England town, forty years ago, there was 
little opportunity for the intellectual development 
woman receives to-day. She stayed at home, baked 
and brewed for her men folks, read a few good works, 
and deeply reflected over their meaning with small op- 
portunity for talking about them (there were then no 
such things as women’s clubs); travelled little, saw few 
men outside of her native town or village, and eventually 
married one of them, when her future lord decided that 
he could support the luxury of a wife. Too often what 
I have thought was the real ‘“New England Tragedy”’ 
then occurred: for some bright, brave woman threw 
herself away on some probably shrewd, but pitifully 
loutish, and possibly very inferior man, who was the 
first, and perhaps the only, suitor who proposed himself 
as a candidate for the holy estate of marriage (single 
blessedness was not to be thought of). Said a very 
clever woman, speaking of this old régime: ‘“‘I always 
supposed that that was what women were for,—to make 
men comfortable; to give them the best rooms in the 
house, the warmest place by the fire, to listen meekly 
to their talk; to keep one’s own place and be very care- 
ful not to stir out of it.” Howallthisischanged! That 
old ideal seems almost as ridiculous to the modern New 
England woman as, say, the talk of the ‘‘accomplished 
Eve’”’ to her spouse, the excellent but uninteresting 
Adam,—‘‘he for God only: she for God in him.” 

Partly, or very largely, through the opening of women’s 
colleges in our country, has this great change come upon 
us. Women have made the enormous discovery that 
they have minds capable of intellectual training. No 
wonder that at first those girls who went to college 
seemed like persons let out of prison, thrusting out arms 
and legs to see if there were really room enough for them 
in the universe,—‘‘the world was so new and all,’’—the 
process not being a specially graceful or beautiful one. 
This was only a necessary stage in the evolution of the 
new woman,—the freer, wiser, and, on the whole, the 
better woman of the future. Of course, the transition 
state is never a particularly pleasant one: but, after all, 
the modern girl, with all her sufficiently evident faults 
upon her head,—her loudness of tone, her over-emphasis, 
her slang, her excessive zeal for athletics,—is perhaps a 
more promising specimen than the delicate young female 
of Scott’s and Miss Ferrier’s novels, who were held to be 
unmaidenly if they looked at a man without blushing, 
or took an early morning walk alone, as did the heroine 
of the ‘Inheritance,’ within the boundaries of her 
uncle’s large estate. Unquestionably, Scott had the 
conventional notion of “‘female’’ propriety,—in spite of 
such an illustrious exception as Diana Vernon,—which 
involved the wearing of the thinnest shoes, the smallest 
possible waists, swooning, if one’s lover came unex- 
pectedly into the room, and invariably acting like a 
genteel idiot. Even the sensible Miss Austen—or certainly 
all self-respecting Highbury—is not sure that Jane 
Fairfax did not do an extremely unusual, and perhaps 
unmaidenly, thing in walking to the village post-office 
for her lover’s letter, in the rain and unattended. And 
as for Louisa Musgrove’s famous jump at Lyme, our 
modern feminine athletes would have thought nothing of 
leaping twice the distance, with no young man in sight 
either. 

But our women’s colleges have changed all this. At 
least, the American woman of to-day is expected to be 
intellectually alert and sensible; physically able-bodied; 
and, in general, perfectly able to take care of herself. 
So far, very good. All, perhaps, that is left to be desired, 
in the working out of this problem, is that women should 
now remember the advice that Dr. Weir Mitchell is 
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said to have given to some “sweet girl graduates,” 

Young ladies, you may know enough, you may even 
be monuments of learning, but, with all your learning, 
you must not fail to be agreeable.”’ With which we may 
put the very acute words of that extremely sensible, 
and rather strong-minded woman, Lady Mary Montagu, 
to her future husband,—a somewhat sad prig, by the 
way,—when he proposed that after their marriage they 
should retire to the country: ‘There is one article ab- 
solutely necessary,—to be ever beloved, one must be 
ever agreeable.’’ How, then,—and this seems to be the 
problem for the new woman,—how shall she learn to com- 
bine the Western freedom and strength and energy, 
which she has so lately acquired, with, what shall we say? 
something of the Eastern grace, which is undoubtedly 
to be found in such a book as Mrs. Brown’s ‘‘Haremlik’’? 
How, to physical and intellectual vigor,—with that free- 
dom and truth which Ibsen declares are ‘‘the pillars of 
society,’’—shall she surely add the everlasting charm of 
being agreeable? 

Boston, Mass. 


When the Angels Came. 


People tell the story yet, 

With the pathos of regret, 

How along the streets one day, 

Unawares from far away, 

Angels passed with gifts for need, 

And no mortal gave them heed. 

They had cheer for those who weep, 

They had light for shadows deep, 

Balm for broken hearts they bore, 

Rest, deep rest, a boundless store; 

But the people, so they say, 

Went the old blind human way,— 

Fed the quack and hailed the clown 
When the angels came to town. 


It has been and will be so: 
Angels come and angels go, 
Opportunity and Light, 
’T wixt the morning and the night, 
With their messages divine 
To your little world and mine. 
And we wonder why we heard 
Not a whisper of their word, 
Caught no glimpse of finer grace 
In the passing form and face; 
That our ears were dull as stones 
To the thrill of spirit tones, 
And we looked not up, but down, 
When the angels came to town. 


—Zion's Herald. 


~ Indian Summer. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 

October and November in the North sometimes 
change places. Just why we cannot tell, but they do it. 
On the whole, it is not unpleasant to take the sour and 
cold weather first, and get a sunny period after. This 
year the leaves ripened very slowly and without frost. 
The color was superb, but the rain was dripping from 
them continuously. Everybody said that it was dismal 
weather. Nature has this way of giving us a good time. 
We call it Indian Summer,—a little intensified and con- 
centrated bit of sweet odors and rich colors crowded in 
between the frosts and the freezing. Soft yellow leaves 
cover the whole earth, and still more come sailing down 
by our ears or landing on our shoulders and hats. Every- 
body kicks along like boys, and feels like rolling. Why 
do people burn leaves? Every one of these is not only 
golden, but gold. We saw a man yesterday firing a long 
train that had sifted down from the maples and beeches, 
brown and scarlet. He had raked, at much cost of labor, 
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a large lawn. It was a criminal act, and so we told him 
All summer God wrought at the loom to feed his soil, 
then spread the leaves to make a cover for his grass. 
In the spring there would be humus worked down around 
the roots, and after that there would be soil. ‘The 
fool burned it all up, and his family is, unfortunately, a 
large one. 

Indian Summer gets us ready for wintering in better 
shape than we would have been but for its encourage- 
ment. This is the time to clean out watercourses, to 
give the brooks a good chance to run free all winter; 
but use the leaves that you pull out of the}water. Pile 
them about your buildings and store them in compost 
piles. In the spring you will find that they have al- 
ready begun to decompose, and are fine material to mix 
with barnyard manure. Start the piles here and there 
about your gardens. Increase them with weeds and all 
sorts of waste, andjyou can buy nothing better to fatten 
your acres. It is a wonderful process, this of turning 
air into earth. Our clovers and our other legumes are 
the marvels of modern farming, for they have learned 
the knack of disintegrating the elements of the atmosphere 
and integrating a part of them with your meadow earth. 

This golden weather touches the imagination and 
makes poets of us. Just where our relation to color 
became so exquisite we do not know: only we do know 
that, long before the anthropoid came down out of the 
trees, the birds were impassioned with rich shading of 
plumage, and the lizards crawled on the walls with a 
whole gamut of coloring in their evolution. For some 
reason Nature likes to dress in quiet costume during 
the working months, but puts on all her gayest attire 
after her tools are put away. We think, however, that 
the chief charm of Indian Summer is the fragrance of 
the leaves. A huge pile of beech leaves is a bed that we 
feel qualified to praise and entitled to enjoy during the 
mid-day hours. Look where you will, and you will 
find something to charm the eye; and, go where you will, 
you will find something to delight the other senses. 
Goldfinches are still about, eating the last of the thistle 
seeds and chirruping their good will for everybody. 
Just along the edge of Indian Summer come those queer 
little fellows that we call snowbirds. They have simply 
changed their jackets for cold weather. A few of our 
trees and bushes are very tame all summer, so unin- 
teresting that they would find no places on our lawns, 
only that in Indian Summer‘they have a way of showing 
their real capacity. The euonymus, the high bush 
cranberry, and the barberry are now in all their glory. 
It is plants of this sort that one wants close by his win- 
dows when the snow-banks begin to pile up. Seed pods 
of catalpa and Kentucky coffee-tree and acacia swing 
on the leafless limbs and seem to say, You did not 
notice what Nature was doing last summer, for she 
covered it up with leaves: only now we are ready. We 
will open when the ground is soft and sure to give us 
a ready entrance. It is our office to multiply our race, 
only the elbowing with our neighbors is sometimes too 
much for symmetry. 

It is the bare limbs, however, that are most beautiful. 
They are like naked athletes or like boys that bathe. 
Now you can see how they are put together,—what 
grace, what strength, what power of resistance, and 
the special aptitudes to all sorts of exigencies. Go out 
and study an ash-tree or an elm, or whatever else stands 
on your lawn. You will surely find a revelation there 
that you have never yet read. ‘There is a special idea 
worked out by each tree, and at last you will learn to 
say what the tree means rather than what it looks like. 
And they have, all of them, learned how to adjust them- 
selves to conditions. It is amusing to see how the Ken- 
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tucky coffee-tree bends its elbows so as not to interfere 
with its partners. An elm has no such disposition, but 
it swings off in all sorts of directions, so that, after all, 
limbs do not collide. This is tree wisdom, and among 
our favorite trees the maple has the least of it. 

Night surpasses the day during Indian Summer, and, 
if you have not found this out, it would be well if you 
should consider it. One may easily rise at midnight 
and stroll about, while the air is soft as June and sweeter 
than artistic perfumes can invent. Why not? For the 
nights are nearly twice as long as the days. It is not 
quite clear that for a short time it would not be wise 
for us to work by night and sleep by day. The mystery 
of an Indian Summer night is something you cannot 
afford to lose out of your life. For fine voices and poetic 
rhythms it is next to a sunrise in June. How forlornly 
stupid those lives are that know nothing about these 
great poems of Nature! 

There are still a few blue asters in the glen, and dande- 
lions come up to blossom quickly on short stems. Pansies 
expand huge blossoms, and in sheltered nooks the nas- 
turtiums are still unfrosted. Apple-trees look lonely 
and deserted, but the persimmon-trees are loaded with 
their golden balls. It is a good thing that we have no 
feasting or other indoor delight to attract us fromthe 
delicious out-of-doors. Once more we kick our way 
through a huge pile of browning leaves, and say to the 
readers of the Register, Good-bye. 

Cuinton, N.Y. 


Self-Sacrifice. 


BY ANNETTE FISKE. 


Self-sacrifice means the making of one’s self holy, 
the doing of one’s highest duty in the face of tempta- 
tion. Does this necessarily entail suffering? Is it 
not rather because people are prone to emphasize the 
disagreeables of life that people realize a deed is a sac- 
rifice when it entails suffering, but fail to note its sacri- 
ficial character when there is no suffering apparent? 
For the most self-sacrificing people are generally the 
happiest, the most optimistic people, while it is the 
selfish people who are discontented and _pessimistic,— 
those who sacrifice others to themselves. Essentially, 
I suppose, self-sacrifice means the giving up of our wel- 
fare for the welfare of another, the subordinating of 
our worldly to our spiritual welfare. We can only sac- 
rifice what is lower to what is higher, never what is 
higher to what is lower, for such is the nature of sacri- 
fice. The greater the self-denial involved, the greater 
the sacrifice, not because the suffering is more, but be- 
cause it takes greater strength of character and so augurs 
greater spiritual gain. 

Dr. Henry C. King has said: “Nothing has so stayed 
the hearts of men in suffering as the thought of the suffer- 
ing of Christ. This suggests that all suffering, in like 
manner, may be truly vicarious; that all suffering may 
become voluntary sacrifice, and so be an offering to 
God and to our own fellow-men, and thus have the 
pain taken out of it.’’ But was Christ’s suffering a 
sacrifice? Was it not rather the result of his sacrifice? 
His sacrifice was his steadfastness under adversity to 
what he considered the truth. His sacrifice was to 
forego earthly prosperity,—I will not say happiness, 
for I do not believe he did forego that,—rather 
than forsake his principles. And this sacrifice brought 
suffering, not through the nature of his conduct, but 
because of the character of those about him. He dared 
to do right despite the consequences, and any one who 
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so dares sets an example that will stay men’s hearts 
under adverse circumstances. The greater the suffer- 
ing entailed by his right-doing, the more men’s minds 
are impressed with the self-sacrifice that brought it 
upon him. The suffering, indeed, serves to draw peo- 
ple’s attention where it might not otherwise have been 
aroused. And yet in such cases, by the very nature of 
things, the person really suffers less by making the 
sacrifice than he would have done had he failed to make 
it. His worldly suffering may be greater, but his spirit- 
ual suffering is less; and every one knows that it is 
the spiritual suffering that counts after all, not the 
worldly. Jesus had not been Jesus had he not been 
steadfast to the right, nor would Lincoln have been Lin- 
coln had he not stood firm for his principles. Leonidas 
the Spartan, when he awaited certain death rather 
than fail in his duty to his fatherland, sacrificed himself 
as truly as did Jesus. ¢ 

What we should see in Jesus’ suffering and death is 
not the beauty of suffering, for suffering in itself is only 
evil. Rather should we look upon the suffering as an 
incident whose only significance lies in the fact that 
it bears witness to the greatness and steadfastness of 
Jesus’ love of truth and his determination to do right 
as he saw it. His suffering was not vicarious, nor can 
ours be. No one can really bear another’s burdens. 
Jesus did, however, show us the great capacity for good 
that man possesses. He showed how much one can 
endure in the cause of righteousness and how men re- 
spond to such an example in proportion to the great- 
ness of the effort put forth. Nay, he proves to us in 
his life that we too, if we will, can stand firm for the 
truth and right whatever comes, and that by so doing 
we may ‘‘stay the hearts” of others in their hour of 
trial. 

“The highest gift we can offer’ to man or to God is 
self-sacrificing love,’”’ says Dr. King. “We do not seek 
pain and trouble on the part of our friends, but we prize 
beyond price the love so shown.’ Here again the em- 
phasis seems wrong, for we do not prize the love of our 
friends because it is shown with sorrow and pain, as 
these words would seem to imply, but we prize it because 
it is so great that no sorrow or pain can conquer it. 
Not for our sake, however, did Jesus die, but because 
he could not consciously fail in his duty to his Father. 
Yet the world has taken the lesson deeply to heart, that 
such a life and death may prove the salvation of many a 
soul. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Johnson the Moralist. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The Johnson bicentenary celebration will accomplish 
one good thing if it serve to introduce Boswell’s unrivaled 
biography to some readers who had never before opened 
the book. ‘The life and influence of the celebrated lexi- 
cographer present an object-lesson well worth studying. 

The making of maxims on the conduct of life was a con- 
firmed habit of the eighteenth-century writers, and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was as much addicted to it as any of 
his literary contemporaries. He was forever giving 
“good advices.’’ How to live, was a matter of supreme 
importance to him, and his mind literally overflowed 
with directions to others how to do it. 

It seems to have been as easy for Johnson to meditate 
as to breathe. He poured out moral sentences on the 
slightest provocation. He moralized in his poems, in 
his essays, in his letters, and even in his Dictionary. 
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His Oriental tale, “‘Rasselas,” is full of instruction. 
In this respect it rivals Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” 

However, it was in his conversation that Johnson 
the moralist shone to best advantage, for he then ex- 
pressed himself with terseness and directness. ‘The 
possession of wisdom is rare among mortals, and Bos- 
well’s hero had the sterling common sense of the scholar 
stati man of the world who saw the bright and dark side 
of life. 

Fortunately for the world, Boswell took full notes 
of his illustrious friend’s ‘‘manly and spirited conversa- 
tion,” and the record may be read with profit and enjoy- 
ment. During the period of a quarter of a century, 
Johnson had lived the life of an industrious, poorly paid 
hack; then he was granted a pension and gave up the 
burden of composition, which had been extremely irk- 
some to a man of poor eyesight and afflicted with broken 
health. But his intellectual faculties continued active 
in his old age, and he gave freely of the treasures of his 
mind to all who would listen to him. When he took 
dinner with the Thrales he was the lion of the occasion, 
and he dominated the famous Literary Club when in 
the society of his peers, such as Goldsmith, Burke, and 
Reynolds, who paid him the deference due ‘‘a king of 
men.’’ Everywhere Boswell was at his side, jotting 
down the table-talk that lives on when his writings are 
forgotten by all save the student of literature. 

From the wealth of his random utterances the writer 
has tried to cull out some sayings that are especially 
characteristic of the wise, yet dictatorial, doctor, whose 
memory was honored on the two hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, Sept. 18, 1709. 

Dr. Johnson once remarked to Joshua Reynolds: 
“Tf a man does not make new acquaintances as he ad- 
vances through life, he will soon find himself left alone. 
A man, sir, should keep his friendship in constant repair.” 

In view of the enormous amount of labor, much of it 
mere drudgery, that the learned lexicographer went 
through, it may be a surprise to numerous readers to 
learn that he was constitutionally inclined to indolence. 
This weakness the philosopher deplored and tried to 
overcome. ‘‘Hvery man has something to do which 
he neglects,’’ Johnson declared; ‘‘every man has faults 
to conquer which he delays to combat.’’ A common- 
place observation, yet one that all of us would do well 
_ to remember and take to heart. 

Johnson had in him something of the spirit of Seneca 
and Marcus Aurelius. He mused on high themes, yet 
he was cognizant of the every-day affairs of life. He 
felt for many years the sting of poverty, and melancholy 
marked him for her own. Nevertheless, he bore the 
ills of life stoically, and profited by the discipline of 
adversity. He spoke from his own experience when he 
said: “It is by studying little things that we attain the 


great art of having as little misery and as much happi- - 


ness as possible.” 

He was more than a pedant. He was a man among 
men, social and sympathetic. He had received hard 
knocks in the school of experience, and come out more 
than conqueror. He had a keen sense of his obliga- 
tions to others, and labored faithfully to fulfil them. 
He rendered innumerable services to unfortunates, and 
as a result,—had to deny himself many comforts. ‘The 
altruistic impulse grew in him as years advanced. 
“Whenever I can do anything for you,” he wrote to a 
lady friend of Lichfield, “‘remember that one of my 
greatest pleasures is to please you.” At that time he 
was almost sixty, an age when the average man is apt 
to forget and neglect the good people of his native town. 
This Dr. Johnson did not do. We appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the sage who laid down the practical injunction: 
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“Let him that desires’to see others happy, make haste 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed; and remember 
that every moment of delay takes away something from 
the value of his benefaction.” 

With all his superstitions and prejudices, he had a 
rigid regard for truth. ‘Let us endeavor to see things 
as they are,” he exhorted a student of Trinity College. 
To an older friend, a physician who was about to leave 
England for a sojourn in the island of Guadaloupe, John- 
son gave this valuable admonition: ‘‘Trust as little 
as you can to report; examine all you can by your own 
senses.” 

Dr. Johnson practised what he preached. No one 
who reads his dutiful letters to his aged mother can 
doubt the piety of the man. His meditations breathe 
the spirit of a devout Christian. While taking a final 
leave of an old Lichfield friend, he kneeled by her bed- 
side and prayed with solemn fervor: 

“Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving- 
kindness is over all thy works, behold, visit, and relieve 
this thy servant, who is grieved with sickness. Grant 
that the sense of her weakness may add strength to her 
faith, and seriousness to her repentance. And grant 
that by the help of thy Holy Spirit, after the pains and 
labors of this short life, we may all obtain everlasting 
happiness, through Jesus Christ our Lord, for whose 
sake hear our prayers. Amen.” 

DENVER, COL. 


Civil and Religious Liberty in the Nineteenth Century. 


BY REV. J. 1. SUNDERLAND. 

It is usual to speak of the most marked character- 
istic of the nineteenth century as being its progress in 
science. Certainly the century’s advance in scientific 
directions was very great and immensely beneficent in 
results. And yet we may well question whether its 
progress in human liberty was not quite as great and 
even more important to the world. It should not be 
forgotten that without liberty science itself can accom- 
plish little or nothing. Indeed, it was not until after 
conditions of human freedom had become wide-spread 
that science made any of its most important advances. 
Freedom is the indispensable condition of all growth 
and all attainment. But, give men liberty, and sooner 
or later all other good will follow. It seems probable, 
therefore, that not the scientific discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century, splendid as these were, but the extension 
of human liberty by the wide-spread establishment of 
popular constitutional governments, will be set down 
by future historians as the century’s crowning contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the human race, and therefore as 
its highest achievement. 

Few who have not had their attention especially called 
to the subject are likely to understand how little popular 
government there was in the world at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and how much at its close. 

Look at Europe. The only important European 
nation which, when the century opened, had a constitu- 
tional government, or a government in which any con- 
siderable number of the people had a voice, was Great 
Britain. She had a Parliament through which not 
indeed all the people, nor even a majority, but through 
which an important minority of the British people could 
make their wishes felt in shaping the laws under which 
they were to live. On the Continent two very small 
nations, Holland and Switzerland, enjoyed a measure 
of freedom. But everywhere else and among all the 
strong nations absolutism reigned. The king, the 
emperor, or the czar was everything; the people were 
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nothing. When the century closed, what was the con- 
dition of things? Not only had Great Britain greatly 
extended the franchise and righted many wrongs, but 
every important country in Europe, except Russia and 
Turkey, had obtained a constitutional government 
giving representation to the people; and, since the 
present century opened, even Turkey has set up a rep- 
resentative government and a parliament, while Russia 
has been given at least a semblance of a parliament. 

Can we realize how great a change all this means, 
to be effected in a single century? Can we realize how 
great is its import to humanity? At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the will of the people was a neg- 
ligible matter! At the close of the century the will 
of the people was the ruling power, which no government 
dared to disobey! ‘To be sure, most of the nations of 
Europe are still nominally monarchies. But the mon- 
archs in most cases are not much more than ornaments, 
—sometimes convenient ornaments, sometimes mischief- 
making ornaments; always costly ornaments. Seldom 
do they possess very much importance except as orna- 
ments; for every one of them, even the Emperor William 
of Germany, who likes so well to talk as if he owned 
the whole German people, body and soul, knows very 
well that, if he seriously opposed and alienated his people, 
he would immediately lose his throne. 

Leave Europe and pass to America, and what do we 
find? ‘Take the case of Canada. At the beginning of 
the century she was a colony of Great Britain: at the 
end she was the same. But what a different thing does 
it mean to be a British colony now, from what it did a 
hundred years ago. Then colonies were regarded as 
the possessions of the mother-land, to be ruled and man- 
aged for her benefit. ‘They were thought of as ‘‘a national 
asset, which should be made to yield as much profit as 
possible to the mother country.’’ Says Green in his 
history of the English people, “Of the right of the 
mother country to monopolize the trade of her colonies 
...no Englishman had a doubt.’ Says Lecky, “Eng- 
land made it a fixed maxim of her commercial policy 
to repress the prosperity of her colonies by crushing 
every industry that could possibly compete with the 
home market.” That was the condition of things at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. At the end, all 
had changed. Canada was virtually as free as the 
mother country herself. She managed her affairs in 
her own way. Her own people were her rulers. She 
retained her connection with the mother-land, but it 
was not a connection of subjection on the one hand and 
domination on the other: it was a voluntary connection, 
prompted by the love and honor of a daughter to a 
mother. During the period of one hundred years or 
a little more, England had learned a great lesson in the 
treatment of colonies. She had learned it in part at 
least from her experience in connection with those 
American colonies, now known as the United States, 
which had broken off from her to form a government 
of their own, but which might have been kept as her 
loyal daughters still, as firmly allied to her as is Canada, 
if only, acentury and a third ago, she had treated them 
with the same fairness and the same consideration for 
their interests which she now shows to her Canadian 
and Australian colonies. Thus we see what an advance 
Canada made in freedom during the nineteenth century. 

Turn to the republic of the United States. At the 
beginning of the century the United States was a con- 
stitutional representative government, based wholly 
upon the will of the people. It was the same at the end. 
It had made little advance in popular freedom, because 
there was little room for advance. However, one very 
great result for the cause of popular liberty in the world 
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had been achieved. At the beginning of the century 
there was very general doubt, among thej nations of 
Europe regarding the permanency of the government of 
the United States, or indeed regarding the permanence 
of any government based wholly upon the popular will. 
But by the end of the century that doubt had largely 
passed away. ‘The world had been shown in America 
an object-lesson of a republic,—a government resting 
wholly upon the will of the people, without king, emperor, 
or hereditary aristocracy,—enduring more than a century, 
meeting successfully nearly every kind of trial and strain 
that a government is ever called upon to meet, includ- 
ing wars both foreign and domestic. and growing from 
a nation of four or five millions, occupying a little strip 
of territory along the Atlantic seaboard, to a nation of 
eighty or ninety millions, occupying a territory that 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and yet at 
the end of the century stronger as a government than 
ever before, and having a far more assured future than 
it had when the century began. ‘Thus a demonstration 
was given to the world such as it had never seen, that 
popular institutions are safe, that men can be trusted 
to rule themselves, that no governments are so stable 
or can pass through crises so securely as those that are 
“broad-based upon the people’s will.”’ 

Pass from Canada and the United States to other 
parts of America, and what do we find? When the 
nineteenth century began, nearly the whole of the rest 
of the continent—North America and South—was in 
subjection to Spain or other foreign powers, and was 
ruled tyrannically for the benefit of those powers. No- 
where was there freedom, nowhere was there self-rule, 
nowhere was there popular government. When the 
century ended, Spain, with her oppression, had been 
driven from the continent, and self-governing republics 
covered nearly the entire area from the United States 
on the north to Patagonia on the south. Many of these 
republics, it is true, had passed through troubled ex- 
periences; but it was because their populations were 
extremely heterogeneous, and to a very large extent un- 
intelligent, and because they had been under foreign 
rule and therefore had been able to obtain little or no 
training in self-government. But they have been grow- 
ing in intelligence and learning by experience; and their 
governments have become steadily more stable, more 
wise, and more efficient, showing that even peoples 
who are not very far advanced in civilization can govern 
themselves at least better than others can govern them; 
and that by governing themselves they rise far faster 
and more surely than would otherwise be possible. 
‘Thus we see that the nineteenth century ended with all 
America, as well as most of Europe, under popular con- 
stitutional government. 

Nor may we stop with Europe and America. Aus- 
tralia is now self-governed, like Canada, so is New 
Zealand, so are the British colonies in South Africa. 
Until they were destroyed by the Boer War, there were 
in South Africa two republics. Even into Asia the 
spirit of liberty has penetrated. The old empire of 
Japan has transformed herself into a constitutional 
monarchy with popular representation. China is soon 
to have a constitutional government and a parliament. 
Persia is struggling for the same. The Philippine 
Islands are urgently asking for self-rule; and, if the 
United States people are true to the principles for which 
they have always stood, there will be erelong a republic 
in Asia. What a record of progress in popular govern- 
ment is all this for a single century! 

We should remember that popular government means 
not only new power put into the hands of the people, 
but power which may be used, is being used, and more 
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and more will be used, for human betterment. It is 
immensely significant that in nearly every land in the 
world where popular government has been established, 
popular education has been provided for. ‘That is what 
giving power to the people means. The people see the 
value of education, therefore they want education for 
their children. Put legislation into their hands and they 
proceed at once to secure what they desire. 

But government in the hands of the people means much 
besides education. It means freedom of speech and of 
the press. It means better laws of a hundred kinds. 
It means reforms of a hundred kinds. It means pro- 
tection to children, protection to women, protection to 
the poor, protection to labor, protection of the interests 
of the people generally. 

Still another very important thing it means. It means 
much in the direction of the promotion of religious free- 
dom and equality. The nineteenth century saw almost 
as much advance in religious liberty as in civil and po- 
litical. Note the steps of such advance that were taken 
in England. At the beginning of the century no person 
was allowed by law to hold any civil or military office 
who was not willing to take certain religious oaths and 
to partake of the communion according to the rites of 
the Anglican Church. Of course this cut off dissenters 
and nearly all persons except members of the Church 
of England. The injustice of such a requirement was 
plain to all except those who would not see. It took 
long struggles to effect a reform; but in 1828, 1845, and 
1858 laws were enacted granting their rights, first to 
Protestant dissenters, then to Roman Catholics, and 
finally to Jews. The struggle was most prolonged in 
Ireland. A large majority of the Irish people were 
Roman Catholics. But, notwithstanding this fact, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which was the established 
church of Protestant England, was made also the estab- 
lished church of Catholic Ireland, and Irish Catholics 
were taxed to support it. This flagrant injustice was 
done away with in 1869. 

Strange to say, the greatest strongholds of bigotry 
and tyranny in England were the universities. Until 
far on past the middle of the century the great national 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge restricted their 
full privileges of education to persons who could sub- 
scribe to the creed of the Established Church. This 
wrong to the English people was righted in 1871. 

Perhaps these that have been enumerated are the most 
important cases that occurred in Great Britain in which 
ecclesiastical tyranny was restained and religious free- 
dom and equality were advanced by legal enactments 
during the nineteenth century. 

But the spirit of religious freedom was at work every- 
where, outside of Great Britain as well as inside, and it 
manifested itself in many ways. ‘There was a steady 
tendency throughout the century, among the leading 
nations of the world, to give freedom to all forms of 
faith, and to place the adherence of all on an equality 
before the law. This has not everywhere been fully 
accomplished, and yet the general movement has been 
unmistakably in this direction. 

Throughout Canada, the United States, and, I believe, 
Australia, there is no State Church. Asregards the United 
States, the Constitution guarantees religious freedom 
to all the people. The constitutions of most of the 
individual States do the same. All the States guard 
themselves against religious, ecclesiastical, and sectarian 
entanglements. Everywhere in the nation public edu- 
cation is established on a strictly non-sectarian basis. 

It is worthy of notice that during the nineteenth cen- 
tury two such important events occurred in connection 
with the Roman Catholic Church, as the final suspension 
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or death of the Inquisition and the loss of temporal 
power on the part of the pope. Of course both these 
events are signs of marked growth in the spirit of re- 
ligious liberty and marked decline in the spirit of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny among Christian peoples. 

From all these examples we see that the progress of 
the last century in religious liberty kept pace with its 
progress in civil and political liberty. 

I do not mean that there were not here and there 
arrests of progress and even retrogressions. I do not 
mean that the century did not commit crimes against 
liberty. On the contrary, under the head of such crimes, 
it is easy to call to mind many of a very dark hue, such 
as the dismemberment of Poland, the overthrow of 
the republic of Hungary, the persecution of the Jews 
in Russia, the treatment of inferior races by more than 
one of the Christian nations, King Leopold’s brutalities 
in the Congo States, England’s forcing of the opium 
trade upon China at the cannon’s mouth and her 
tyranny in India, America’s conquest of the Philippine 
Islands and her so long withholding of self-rule from the 
Filipino people. These and not a few other nineteenth 
century deeds against liberty make one hang his head 
inshame. And yet, relatively speaking, these are scarcely 
more than spots on the sun. They are only ugly blots 
and mars on what, in many respects, is a great and 
splendid picture. Beyond question, the nineteenth 
century was the greatest in modern times, if not the 
greatest in human history. And in nothing was it 
greater than in its achievements for human liberty, 
civil, political, and religious. 

Opponents of liberty declare that liberty is dangerous, 
that it leads to anarchy and overthrow of all government. 
Men could not be more mistaken. ‘Tyranny is what 
breeds anarchy, as the case of Russia shows, and as the 
situation in India is beginning to show. It is in the 
freest lands that men are the most gladly and heartily 
law abiding. Laws made by tyranny and oppression 
men ‘hate, and will violate them whenever they think 
they can do so with impunity. Laws made by liberty 
and justice men learn to love, and therefore have no de- 
sire to violate them. 

All the progress of the past has been the child of lib- 
etty. From liberty must be born ail the progress of 
the future. Only the free mind discovers new truth. 
Only the free mind advances beyond its fellows. Only 
the free mind can ever carry the world on and up to new 
intellectual and moral attainments. Therefore, if hu- 
manity is to advance beyond its present stage, liberty 
in every form is simply indispensable,—liberty of thought, 
liberty of conscience, liberty of speech, liberty of the 
press, political liberty, religious liberty. 

If there is anything that we may be sure of, if there 
is anything that the nineteenth century settled, it is 
that liberty, both political and religious, is in the world 
to stay. The cause of liberty is not going backward, 
it is certain to go forward. Liberty will make mistakes. 
But by its very mistakes it will learn wisdom. It was 
long ago said, “The cure for the evils of liberty is more 
liberty.” The saying is eternally true. The mistakes 
will be corrected. Political liberty will march on until 
all the governments of the world are constitutional 
governments, until it is everywhere confessed that the 
only power which has the right to make laws for any 
people is that which resides in the people themselves. 
Religious liberty will march on, until toleration is every- 
where, until freedom of thought and conscience ‘is uni- 
versal, until there is fraternity and good will between 
all the sects of Christendom and all the religions of the 
world. 

HarTFORD, CONN, 
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Theism and the Chiathin Faith.* 


It is a service of priceless value which Mr. 
Hale and the faculty of the Harvard Divinity 
School have rendered in giving us this 
second volume of Prof. Everett’s lectures. 
To those who once heard them from their 
author’s lips they have the interest and 
charm of recalling quite vividly the impres- 
sion of his remarkable personality. In- 
deed, all who ever heard him speak in public, 
as they read these lectures, will seem to 
hear the intonations of Dr. Everett’s voice. 

What attention they will receive from 
scholars in general at the present day and 
what impression they will make upon ex- 
isting currents of thought it would be rash 
to predict. But certainly they are worthy 
of wide reading; and, should they receive 
the consideration they deserve, they must 
produce a marked effect on many thought- 
ful minds. ‘This is not to say that all readers 
would be likely to adopt Dr. Everett's 
system of philosophy. But, whether or 
not he makes converts of them to this ex- 
tent, his thought contains so much of lumi- 
nous suggestion on a wide variety of topics 
that no careful reader can follow him even 
for a little way without being profoundly 
interested and instructed. 

This book again brings to one’s notice 
Prof. Everett’s almost unrivalled faculty 
for illustration. It is perfect joy, not merely 
to the lazy student, but to all who can 
appreciate an artistic imagination, after 
pausing to fathom some carefully drawn 
technical definition to take one step further 
and see the whole matter in a picture 
whose meaning is unmistakable. Perhaps 
no book dealing with the themes of which 
this book treats was ever before published 
so abounding in a wealth of aptly chosen 
illustrations. This should commend it to 
the general reader; for he will find phi- 
losophy made easy on a great number of 
its pages. And the philosophers themselves, 
though they may not need such assistance, 
will be wise in this case not to scorn it; for 
these short parables are done by a master 
hand and are often worth reading just for 
their own sake. 

Another impression which comes from a 
brief inspection of the book is of the unusual 
sanity of Dr. Everett’s mind. Whatever 
may be said of the method, here is the 
scientific temper at its very best. Such 
entire freedom from prejudice is by no means 
common even among scientific men. Al- 
ways there is the judicial habit of seeing 
fairly both sides in a dispute and always a 
breadth of view is maintained which in- 
cludes as many as possible of the elements 
that go to make up a given situation. 

There is, so to speak, a mental atmosphere 
that is wonderfully clear; and, looking out 
through that atmosphere into celestial 
spaces, there is an observer who has a care- 
ful, well-instructed eye for whatever phe- 
nomena are to be observed. 

To this it may be added that Prof. Everett 
possessed what amounted to a gift of divina- 
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tion in dealing with those systems of thought 
which the past has produced. There was in 
him a quality of sympathetic insight that 
enabled him to penetrate at once to the very 
centre of these constructions and seize that 
essential point from which the whole might 
be lucidly expounded. ‘These lectures thus 
contain what amounts toa history of the 
philosophy of religion, for which alone they 
are exceedingly valuable. No one of modern 
times has been better equipped to write 
such a history, if he had found time to de- 
vote to that work. Of not a few philoso- 
phers he was able to give a better account 
than ever they could give of themselves. 
Of the thought of others he has left us here 
and there a brief sketch, at once discriminat- 
ing and appreciative, which is always a bit 
of remarkable delineation. 

But, whatever rank it shall take in the 
world of pure scholarship, to the preacher 
who is dealing with life at first hand, and 
who wants ideas that are immediately ap- 
plicable to the needs of human souls sur- 
rounding him this book is of the highest 
value. Here is a great mine of sermon- 
topics, which turn up, as the preacher reads, 
with almost bewildering profusion. Few 
books on homiletics are half as useful to the 
man who has a weekly sermon to produce; 
for here are practically all the themes on 
which the preacher needs to speak, set forth 
in outlines with convincing power. The 
whole field of moral and religious interests 
appears to be traversed; and, if anything by 
the way, which ought to be noticed, has es- 
caped attention, it will require a careful read- 
ing to note the omissions. As one turns 
over the pages, everything on which any sane 
preacher could be expected to speak seems 
to be there. ‘These lectures certainly pro- 
vide abundant material for the sermon 
writer’s hand, -and they furnish endless sug- 
gestions as to how this material should be 
treated. If ministers generally could be 
induced to study them, and to compare their 
inner “revelations”? with the vision of this 
wise, far-seeing man, it would prevent the 
utterance of an immense amount of ill- 
digested opinion. 

To turn aside from the discussions with 
which our periodical literature is filled and 
take up this book is like turning one’s back 
on some immense watery waste, where all 
conceivable things are afloat, and entering 
the seclusion of a broad, well-ordered 
island which the floods cannot submerge. 
Here is firm ground to tread and a pleasant 
landscape to contemplate. It is the goodly 
province of a right-thinking and right-feel- 
ing mind. To walk in it is a profit and de- 
light. 

Prof. Everett was surely one of the wisest 
men of his generation. The publication of 
these lectures enables us to see as never 
before the breadth of his learning and the 
soundness of his judgment on all questions 
concerning which he had an opinion to ex- 
press. ‘The phrase is somewhat overworked, 
but ‘‘sweet reasonableness’ perhaps ex- 
presses, as well as anything, the quality of 
all his work. In his exposition of the con- 
tent of Christian faith and his estimate of 
the mission of Christ he has shown the Church 
its road; and he has shown us that we need 
not be too much troubled over what the lesser 
prophets say. 

What could be more pertinent than this 
} advice, which comes at the end of his chap- 
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ter on the Atonement,—the doctrine that 
man’s life is one with the life of God! “‘Lib- 
eralism in religion, like liberalism in politics, 
often makes a profound mistake in resting in 
the declaration of fact, instead of going on 
to utter the summons to that which is pos- 
sible. The demagogue proclaims that all 
men are born free and equal. But the real 
function of democracy is not to produce in 
men this sense of equality or supremacy, 
but to arouse them to the possibility that is 
before them. ‘It is possible for you,’ 
it tells them, ‘to accomplish a life that shall 
be the equal of any life. You are called to 
the highest and there is no external obstacle 
that shall keep you from the highest.’ 
Democracy should be a levelling upward and 
not a levelling downward. In a similar 


-way liberalism in religion does not fulfil 


its function simply by the indiscriminate 
preaching of this absolute relation between 
man and God. It must, indeed, recognize 
those two factors of the germ of the highest 
life within and the divine fatherhood whose 
love extends to all. But this is incomplete, 
and the result will be very incomplete, unless 
the soul is stimulated to fulfil the poten- 
tiality that is involved, and to heed the 
Father’s call” (p. 333). 

Or, for a bit of sagacious judgment, 
somewhat beyond the common, take this 
from the chapter on Prayer: “The litur- 
gical prayer is more universal, the extem- 
pore prayer more particular; liturgical 
forms tend to develop a general religious 
sense, the extempore prayer tends rather 
to call forth intensity of feeling in a few” 
(p. 461). 

More than a word of recognition is due the 
editor for the manner in which he has per- 
formed his laborious task. To reconstruct 
these lectures out of the class-room notes, 
in which alone they had been preserved, was 
an exceedingly difficult undertaking. It 
had been so well done that, as before re- 
marked, one who knew Prof. Everett can 
always hear him speaking. This perhaps 
is the highest praise that the reviewer could 
give or that the editor could demand. 

H, N. B. 


RELIGION AND Miracie. By G. A. Gor- 
don. Houghton, Mifflin Company.—Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gordon’s own statement of 
purpose, his “plea is not against miracle, 
but against the identification of the fortune 
of religion with the fortune of miracle” 
(p. 7). Consequently, he maintains that, 
while miracles are not logically impossible, 
although for men of modern mind they are 
highly improbable, they have nothing to do 
with religion at its purest and best, and hence 
are immaterial to essential Christianity. 
This he proves by showing that the noblest 
utterances of the Old Testament do not 
presuppose miracle, still less are they de- 
rived from it or dependent upon it, and es- 
pecially by emphasizing the relation of the 
teaching of Jesus to the natural order of 
life, physical and human. Furthermore, he 
argues that the religious geniuses of the 
race have lived and thought on heights of 
the Spirit to which the realm of the sensu- 
ous, where miracle resides, is vastly inferior. 
If, indeed, Christianity rested upon miracle, 
it would be no longer verifiable; but veri- 
fiable it is, and must ever be, in the expe- 
rience of living men. Hence disputes over 
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the miracles, in existing philosophical and 
social conditions which menace spiritual 
Christianity and the highest human inter- 
ests, are like the fiddling of Nero while the 
Eternal City was turning to ashes. 

That Dr. Gordon is right in his principal 
contention, few of our readers will be dis- 
posed to deny. It is probably true that the 
New Testament miracles have become 
hindrances rather than helps to multitudes 
of devout Christians, and, if accepted, re- 
quire a separation between religious and 
scientific thought, which is dangerous to 
mental integrity. But Dr. Gordon’s posi- 
tion is not so unprecedented as he appears 
to suppose (p. 12). Indeed we have occa- 
sionally observed in Dr. Gordon an engag- 
ing tendency to regard his latest thoughts as 
theological novelties. Seventy years ago 
some Unitarians were pleading that whether 
miracles occurred or not,—and on that point 
they were no more anxious to declare a 
verdict than is Dr. Gordon,—they were im- 
material to Christian faith; and, on account 
of this very teaching, other Unitarians joined 
the “orthodox” in denying them the right 
to be called Christians. With the excep- 
tion of his hot and pounding rhetoric Dr. 
Gordon is but repeating the doctrine of 
these Transcendental Unitarians, and even 
this exception need not be made in the case 
of Theodore Parker, who would have re- 
joiced beyond measure could he have fore- 
seen the days when these lectures were de- 
livered before the divinity students of Yale 
University by the honored minister of the 
Old South Church in Boston. In another 
particular, also, Dr..Gordon is nearer to 
these Transcendental Unitarians of seventy 
years ago than perhaps he realizes, and that 
is the significance or insignificance of the 
historic Jesus for spiritual religion. Here 
Dr. Gordon’s argument leads to startling 
conclusions. He affirms that historic facts 
are incapable of verification, and hence can 
be accepted only with a greater or less de- 
gree of probability, whereas religion must 
rest on the verifiable. He applies the argu- 
ment to miracles; but does it not follow 
that therefore the historic Jesus cannot be 
deemed indispensable to essential Christi- 
anity? ‘To the same conclusion tends also 
his preference for the “spiritual Christ” of 
Paul over the historical Jesus of the Synop- 
‘tics, and his proof of the present living and 
reigning Christ based upon his continuing 
influence. One marvels at the declaration 
that the valid proof of existence is influence 
upon our lives. Do not the great characters 
of literature exercise abiding influence? In 
thus minimizing, theoretically, the present 
value of the historic Jesus, Dr. Gordon is 
at one with Emerson; and it is probably 
true that the prophet of Nazareth is not per- 
manently and essentially necessary to spir- 
itual Christianity; but those who have 
grown to know and love the simple heroic 
figure of the Synoptics feel that Paul’s 
‘‘spiritual’’ Christ is an exceedingly unsatis- 
factory substitute, and many a glowing page 
of Dr. Gordon’s testifies to a similar appre- 
ciation. It is evident that Dr. Gordon has 
been reading Prof. James, although we do 
not recall the mention of his name, for he 
speaks of the ‘Absolute as a man-eater”’ 
(p. 192) and of the danger that our Ab- 
solute may turn out to be an “Infinite Can- 
nibal” (p. 213). ‘‘Thy speech bewrayeth 
thee.”’ 
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A Son of 


A STORY for 
the best. 


story teems with 


THE CENTURY 


Are you looking for a good book For a Boy? Here it is! 


The scene is laid in Egypt, and the hero, the son 
of a Bedouin sheik, after being befriended by a young Ameri- 
can boy, repays his obligation in a thrilling manner. 


tions, including an account of a terrific sandstorm and a 
capture by brigands, who are outwitted by an explosion of 
dynamite and a subterranean escape. 

Mr, Gilman was a classmate of President Roosevelt at 
Harvard, and this story took shape in his mind during a recent visit to Egypt, in 
which he had special opportunities for becoming acquainted with many places and 
features of the country that are not open to the ordinary tourist. 


Beautifully Illustrated by Thornton Oakley. $1.50. 


the Desert 
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young folks which deserves to rank with 


The 
interesting incidents and stirring descrip- 
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CaRLYLE’S LAUGH, AND OTHER SuR- 
PRISES. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2 
net.—We are somehow reminded by this 
volume of the sub-title of an old and far 
too much forgotten book, by William Mount- 
ford: Euthanasy; or, Happy Talk towards 
the End of Life. Absit Omen! for we sincerely 
hope that this author’s life may still be so 
far from the “end’’ that he may go on 
giving us this kind of ‘‘happy talk”’ for 
very many years to come! For this is 
really the burden, or rather the joy, of this 
little book. Not that it throws so much 
new light,—though it does that, too—on 
Carlyle and Emerson and Thoreau and AI- 
cott and the rest. Tons of books have been 
written about these men, and, for our own 
part, we shall welcome other tons of recol- 
lections, until the last possiblé word has 
been said about the Transcendentalists of 
Concord and the old Brook Farmers. 
But the remarkable thing in this volume is 
its general pleasantness of tone, with pos- 
sibly just enough sharpness to suggest 
Adam’s old age, “‘frosty, but kindly.” There 
is much charming gossip, as we linger 
over the fire to talk about our guests; and 
very often there is some keen, wise, and il- 
luminating word that really lets us into the 
secret of the genius or power of the men de- 
scribed. We could quote half a hundred 
illustrations, but must content ourselves 
with these few. It is certainly happy in Col. 
Higginson to say of Thoreau, in answer to 
the idea that Thoreau could have descended 
to make advertising capital end of his genius, 
he “‘could be egotistical enough, but was al- 
ways high-minded. One could as soon con- 
ceive of self-advertising by a deer in the 
woods or an otter of the brook.” ‘This is 
a capital story, apropos of Alcott as a ‘‘Foot- 
note Person,’—i.e., a note to Emerson: 
When Browning met a Chinese ambassador 
in London, the interpreter graciously said 
they were both poets. When asked how 
much the “Heathen Chinee had written,” 
the reply was ‘Four volumes, chiefly enig- 
matical.” It is reported that Browning 
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modestly added, “We felt doubly brothers 
after that.’”’ And Col. Higginson suggests 
that it may have been in a similar spirit 
that Emerson and his “foot-note’”’ united 
their destinies. It is very clever to say 
that Cooper’s heroines are “chiefly a bundle 
of dry-goods to be transported, or a faint- 
ing appendage to the skirmish. The 
author might as well have written the ro- 
mance of an express parcel.’”’ The paper 
on Edward Everett Hale, ‘‘the world’s 
errand boy,” has some delightful stories, as 
the tradition that, when he was in college 
and was very late for morning prayers, he 
“sprang out of bed almost at the last stroke 
of the bell, threw his clothes over the stair- 
way, and jumped into them on the way 
down.” Col. Higginson adds acutely, ‘“This 
early vision was brought into my mind not 
infrequently in later life by his way of doing 
maturer things.’ The paper on Emily 
Dickenson is most interesting,—this shy, 
woodland creature, who seldom crept out 
of the grounds of her Amherst home, and 
who yet beats Byron himself in her auda- 
cious familiarity with divine things. Of 
her obscurity, ‘‘Often she was obscure and 
sometimes inscrutable; and, though obscu- 
rity is sometimes, in Coleridge’s phrase, a 
compliment to the reader, yet it is never 
safe to express this compliment too hard.” 
Finally, what should, perhaps, have been 
stated first, ““Carlyle’s Laugh’? showed one 
who had heard that humorous, sympathetic, 
and even joyous roar, that that particular 
devil was by no means so black as he was 
painted. The comic muse peeped forth 
very clearly from behind the tragic mask. 
He manifestly saw the fun of his own 
grumbling; and, though he could not, as he 
bade others, consume his own smoke, he was 
amused at the incongruity between his 
preaching and his practice. Other inter- 
esting papers are on Charles Eliot Norton, 
Horace Scudder, Mrs. Howe, and Old New- 
port Days. ‘ihese he knew, and a large 
part of their lives he was. After reading 
these pleasant talks we feel as if we had 
been in extremely good company, and are 
ready to agree with Emerson that “society 
exists for a little good conversation.” 


Harmonies. A Book of Verse. By M.A. 
De Wolfe Howe. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. $1.10 net.—The chief char- 
acteristics of these. poems are their delicate 
fancy, a thoughtfulness that sometimes out- 
runs the artistic expression, with a fine de- 
votion to noble ideals in action and life. 
There is little of passion, and perhaps no 
strong, overmastering impulse that makes 
the poet go singing on his way ‘‘because he 
must.” But there is often delicate insight, 
and sometimes real felicity of expression, as 
in one of the very best poems, ‘‘The Travel- 
lers,’’ which, in its irregular metre and a 
certain haunting quality, suggests Matthew 
Arnold. The same is true of ‘‘The Sea 
Voice” :— 

“All are but dwellers by a shore, 

Mariners waiting their command to sail 

Forth on the unchartered sea each must 
explore, 

So strange a sea, so near.” 


There is graceful fancy in “The Orches- 
tra,’”’ and also, though we find a suggestion 
of the far-fetched ‘‘concerts’’ of Donne and 
Cowley and the rest, in “‘ Geography,’’ where 
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each spot in Italy is glorified in turn by the 
presence of the beloved, until she leaves that 
country, and 


“The map became once more a spurned 
Disreputable boot.” 
But assuredly Mr. Howe’s best work is 
to be found in his tender chronicles of per- 
sonal love and loss. We know young men, 
who, as some brave comrade has fallen by 
the way,—now “secure from change in 
their high-hearted ways,’’—are cheered and 
strengthened by just the thought of ‘The 
Waiting Deeds” :— 
“The hearts that beat with his shall hold 
The rhythm his life hath set; 
With them through human paths untold 
His spirit marcheth yet. 
And past the threshold where he stood 
We see in cohorts dim 
The thousand waiting deeds of good 
Now ours to do, for him!” 
Perhaps the most successful, those that 
draw the most blood, are the poems called 
“The Abiding Voice” and ‘‘The Inner 
Chamber.’’ There is a passion of the in- 
tellect,—as was true of Wordsworth, say, in 
the great “Tintern Abbey,’’—and there is 
passion here, though subdued and chastened, 
as Wordsworth himself said it ought to be 
in poetry,—‘emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity’’—as when he recalls the beloved 
voice, and is sure that, even after it is drawn 
into other chambers of the Father’s house, 
“Will fall your gentle singing, by heaven’s 
grace 
Borne down to guide me groping in the 
night, 
Unable, but through you, to reach’ yon 
place.” 
The same is true of the poem of love and 
loss,—rather of love and an eternal keeping, 
—‘‘The Inner Chamber,” where the poet’s 
life is transfigured by an undying remem- 
brance. If this is not great poetry,—and, 
alas! there is little great poetry going,—it 
has in it much for solace and refreshment. 
We may remember that not only the heavy 
showers and the dazzling sunshine are needed, 
but the flowers gratefully receive the gift 
of the morning dew. 


THE RING AND THE Boox. By Francis B. 
Hornbrooke. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50 net.—TIo many readers of the 
Christian Register the first appeal of this 
book will be not in its exposition of Brown- 
ing’s mastery in the art of dramatic mono- 
logue, but through their own recollections 
of it sauthor, who was for a quarterof a 
century a well-known Unitarian minister. 
These will recognize the fidelity of the pho- 
tograph which is the frontispiece and read 
with interest the brief biographical sketch 
written by his wife. Mr. Hornbrooke was 
born in Wheeling, W. Va., 1849, and he was 
always pleased that his birthday fell on May 
7, the birthday of Browning also. He died 
six years ago this very week. The day fol- 
lowing his death the rector of the nearest 
Catholic church told his large congregation 
that “Newton had lost its greatest citizen 
and every one of them a good friend.” Es- 
pecially touching was the saying of an Irish- 
man, who, on a day somewhat later, was 
working on the street when Mrs. Horn- 
brooke passed. He took off his hat, and said: 
“You don’t know me, ma’am, but I know 
you; and we are all sorry for your trouble, 
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We all loved the Doctor, for he was the friend- 
liest man that ever walked the streets.” 
“The friendliest man,’—that was a good 
word! ‘The book, however, will prove its 
service to many who never knew the writer. 
It is addressed to those who wish to become 
more familiar with the greatest of Brown- 
ing’s works. Those who know not Pom- 
pilia and Caponsacchi fail to know Eng- 
lish literature; and, while only the poet’s 
own words can serve as the interpretation of 
the two, such an introduction as is offered 
here will doubtless serve the needs of many. 
After chapters on the history of the Ring 
and the Book, its method and spirit, and a 
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A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 

By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
ane carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Mosic is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a_ notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and ae of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CommenpDaTions. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unn for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be g fortune, indeed, for a 
eneration of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
aa faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own family.’”® 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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bare outline of the admitted facts in the 
story, Mr. Hornbrooke takes up each divi- 
sion by itself, following its general course with 
illuminating comment and making plain 
not only what Guido and the others say, but 
also their unconscious revelations of char- 
acter. At the last he sums up the lessons 
one may draw, with others, from the book, 
and uses the instincts and the opportunity 
of the preacher to point to a certain broad 
well-based principles of life that are here 
illustrated. We wish to recommend the 
book to all who care to become better ac- 
quainted with Browning’s great work, and 
in this holiday season it should certainly 
find immediate acceptance. 


Op Boston Days anD Ways. By Mary 
Caroline Crawford. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50 net—This book may render a 
double service to the intelligent reader, 
because it may be used both for instruc- 
tion and for entertainment. Unfortunately 
that remark cannot truthfully be made con- 
cerning all historical annals. The period 
chosen by the author begins in the troublous 
days at the dawn of the Revolution, and 
closes with the time when the town became 
acity. There are sixty full-page plates and 
twenty-six illustrations in the text. Some 
of these are rare, and all of them are valuable 
because they have meaning and have a 
vital relation to the text. The charm of 
the book is in part explained by the au- 
thor’s protest that she is “‘so incorrigibly of 
the opinion that the people of a period are 
its history.’’ The men and women of the 
time are made to appear in the clothes they 
wore, eating, drinking, making love, going 
to church and to town meeting, emptying 
the tea into the harbor, preparing to take 
what was to come of it, and taking it when 
it came in the characteristic American way. 
John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and half a 
hundred other men are made to seem life- 
like and somewhat as real men would have 
acted under the circumstances. There are 
glimpses of Washington, Lafayette, Talley- 
rand, Louis Phillipe, and other distinguished 
men who are not described, but suggested by 
something which happened in Boston to 
afford a glimpse of their character. There are 
thousands of summer travellers who come 
to Boston from all parts of the country, 
bringing with them an intelligent curiosity 
and a desire to-eonnect historic persons and 
events with the buildings and places where the 
beginnings of American history culminated 
in the founding of the republic. We can 
think of no book that would be a better prep- 
aration for such a pilgrimage or which would 
serve better as a daily companion for a pil- 
grim making a round of visits to the places 
where grea things happened. 


’ LABOR AND THE Ram_Roaps. By James 
O. Fagan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—The same qualities that 
marked The Confessions of a Railroad 
Signal Man are in this volume; that is, 
the power of seeing clearly, thinking straight, 
and saying with directness what is meant. 
It is needless to say that these are very ex- 
cellent qualities, and are not so common as 
If the book is less 
dramatic than Mr. Fagan’s first book, it is 
only because we are more used to the ex- 
ploitation of some of the evils of the rail- 
road system, dad are now only to be roused 
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ing his turn. 


help himself. 


So 
live that 
your afterself— 
the man you ought 
to be— may in his time 
be possible and actual. Far 
away in the twenties, the thirties 
of the Twentieth Century, he is await- 
His body, his brain, his 
soul are in your boyish hands. 
What will you leave for him? 


Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation, 
a mind trained to think and act, a nervous system 


true as a dial in its response to the truth about you? Will 
you, boy of the Twentieth Century, let him come as a 
man among men in his time, or will you throw 
away his inheritance before he has had the 
chance to touch it? Will you let him come, 
taking your place, gaining through your 
experiences, hallowed through your 
joys, building on them his own, 
or will you fling his hope 
away, decreeing, wanton- 
like, that the man you 
might have been 
shall never 
be? 


He cannot 


The above is an introductory page to “The Call of the 
Twentieth Century,” by David Starr Jordan, one of 
the noblest and most inspiring books ever written for 


young men. 
copy: 


is 88 cents. 


Mass. 


Every boy in this country should have a 
Does your son possess it? He will some day 
thank you for it if you give it to him now. 


The book, it may be added, considering the time it has been 
issued, has had the largest sale of any volume ever published 
by the American Unitarian Association. 
Another book by the same author, “The Strength 
of Being Clean’’ (price 55 cents), is also quite worth attention, 
Address Publication Department, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


The price by mail 


See Ea 


by some more startling sensations. The sub- 
ject is the cause of the too great inefficiency 
‘in the railroad service, the possible frequency 
of accidents; the reasons why workmen, 
“indifferent honest,” fail to do their duty, 
‘and, if they so fail, why they are not sooner 
discharged,—why, in short, more 1s not 
done about it. The general answer Mr. 
Fagan gives is the dead hand of the labor 


unions; the secrecy of the schedule, which, 
if once seen, is put away somewhere and 
never talked about. Merit is not rewarded 
as it ought to be, because the union stands 
there to say that there shall be a dead level 
of mediocrity. Again, one thing greatly 
needed is more publicity. When there is a 
horrible accident, there is a ripple of talk; 
but it is soon “‘hushed up among one’s 
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friends,” and erelong everything goes on 
as before. They manage better, for in-_ 
stance, in Canada, where the papers ex- | 
ploit the case of notorious negligence, with 
no mincing of names. ‘America is the 
world’s slaughter-house for human beings.” 
Certain remedies are proposed. Greater 
publicity, first. Then, the hands of the 
unions should be taken from the throats of 
managers, who, freed, might possibly dare to 
manage. ‘The railroads should be called 
upon to appoint superiors who are not 
union men.’ Now, the vast majority of 
trainmen are members of railway brother- 
hoods, and stand by each other. Between 
employees who will not report shortcomings 
and officials who cannot learn what really 
happened, “‘poor old safety is between the 
devil and the deep sea.” It would seem 
that such a book as this, if only the right 
people will read it, ought to do much to 
repair some very manifest wrongs. The 
policy of letting things take their course— 
any course—cannot much longer be fol- 
lowed where human life is so fearfully at 
stake. To our uninstructed thinking, this 
“signal man’’ puts his finger on the right 


places to show where reforms must begin. 


THE Swiss Fami.y ROBINSON. By David 
Wyss. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50——This is a preposterous 
book. ‘The things recorded in it never hap- 
pened and never will happen. The book 
is therefore dear tothe heart of childhood. 
Compared with the editions that we and 
our fathers had this is a sumptuous volume. 
It is {illustrated with original pictures by 
Louis gRhead from sketches made in the 
tropics. ‘The pictures are sufficiently good, 
but they do not always correspond with 
the text. Mrs. Robinson puts on sailor’s 
clothes, but is shown in her own dress; 
the flamingo is described as web-footed, 
but is not so drawn; after a turtle’s head 
has been cut off, he is drawn with it on. 
But these are minor defects, amusing rather 
than annoying, and not half so incongruous 
as some of the illustrations of natural his- 
tory drawn from the knowledge of a man who 
wrote the book a century ago. Mr. Howells, 
at the request of the publishers, wrote an 
introduction, and, to qualify himself for 
the task, read the book for the first time, 


wandering thus into a by-path of literature |] 


closed to him heretofore, but one that for 
a hundred years has been open to the chil- 
dren of many lands. The story grew little 
by little out of older tales, and was, when 
made, a compendium of natural history, 
written for the instruction of children. Al- 
most every known animal appears at least 
once as the occasion of an adventure, and all 
the plants useful for food are found in the 
island where this shipwrecked family made 
a happy home. Noah’s Ark could not have 
been more crowded than this little spot of 
land in Oceanica. 


AFTER DEATH—WuHAT? Spiritistic Phe- 
nomena and their Interpretation. By Cesare 
Lombroso. ‘Translated by William Sloane 
Kennedy. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$2.50 net.—The opponents of Spiritualism 
will find in these records many hard nuts 
to crack. Believers in Spiritualism, if they 
accept Lombroso as a psychologist who 
speaks with authority, will go far beyond 
such cautious investigators as James and 
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Excellent Books for Gifts 


The recipient will welcome any one of them 


For the Older People 


JOSHUA JAMES: Life-Saver 
By SUMNER I. KIMBALL 
Vol. VI., “‘ True American Types” 


The story of the best-known life-saver in the world, 
told by the Superintendent of the United States Life- 
Saving Service. 


60 cents nef; 66 cents by mail 
Other volumes in same series, same price, 
sold separately 


JOHN GILLEY: Maine Farmer and 
Fisherman 
By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


AUGUSTUS CONANT: Illinois 
Pioneer and Preacher 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


CAP’N CHADWICK: Marblehead 
Skipper and Shoemaker 
By JOHN W. CHADWICK 


DAVID LIBBEY: Penobscot Woods= 
man and River Driver 
By FANNIE H. ECKSTORM 


CAPTAIN THOMAS A. SCOTT: 
Master Diver 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PURITANS 
By SETH CURTIS BEACH 


Brief biographies of seven famous New England 
women. Illustrated with portraits. 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 
SONS OF THE PURITANS 


Brief biographies of eleven distinguished men in 
various walks of life. Illustrated with portraits. 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


SOME MEMORIES 


By ROBERT COLLYER 


An autobiography that will warm the heart of the 
reader and delight him with its quaint style and quiet 
humor. With photogravure frontispiece. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


JASPER DOUTHIT’S STORY 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PIONEER 


Uniform with the above, and possessing the same 
human interest in early struggle and triumph over 
difficulties. With photogravure frontispiece 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Cultivation of the enthusiasms which enhance the 
hours of joy and strength against the days of sorrow 
and disappointment. 


80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 


For Both Old and Young 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 
Edited by ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


An admirable synthetical arrangement of Bible 
readings, having unity of subject and literary excellence, 
and giving the very heart of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Fifth Edition. With or without marriage 
certificate. Universally praised. 4 

Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 
Flexible leather, Gold over red edges, 
$1.60 net; $1.65 by mail 

Any parent who wishes to interest a son or daughter 
in the Bible as a body of ennobling and inspiring lit- 
erature, without external aids, cannot do better than 
to give him or her a copy of The Soul of the Bible, 
which is free from all objectionable features, without 
making them conspicuous by their absence. See first 
column of this advertisement. 


APPLES OF GOLD 
_ Compiled by 
CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 

One of the most beautiful books on the list for a gift, 
and with its excellent collection of noble verse from our 
greatest poets it will prove of perennial pleasure and 
worth. by 

$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


For the Younger Folks 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
A book of remarkable power and strength of appeal 
to young men to prepare themselves for the great 
work of the twentieth century. Several editions have 
been sold. 
80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 


LETTERS TO AMERICAN BOYS 
By WILLIAM H. CARRUTH 
Invigorating letters in colloquial style on all sorts 
of manly subjects, incidentally giving much wholesome 
advice. : 
80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 


THE STRENGTH OF BEING 


CLEAN 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


No other volume of its size contains more wholesome 
advice or a more strenuous plea for a clean physical 
and moral life. i 

50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 


THE HIGHER SACRIFICE 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
An appeal to college-trained youth to forego selfish 
personal ambitions to serve the higher common good 
even at a sacrifice. h 
80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 


THE TOUCH OF NATURE 
By AUGUSTUS M. LORD 


“Little Tales of Great Peoples,” one story for 
each great nation, characteristic of the various peoples 
and their country. With over forty line-cut illustra- 
tions. “ 

$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


COLLEGE AND THE MAN 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


An incentive to any young man to seek a college 
education, with its associations, training, and ideals 
as an equipment for after-life. _ 

80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 


Any of the above books will be sent on approval for examination, with 


the privilege of return if unsatisfactory. 


If money is sent with order, it 


will be refunded without question if the books are returned because of 
not coming upto anticipation. Catalogue of Fall Books on request. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 
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Hyslop, and regard Miinsterberg as a psy- 
chologist hopelessly belated. Some of the 
strangest things recorded by the Society 
for Psychical Research are here matched 
by Lombroso’s statement of what he asserts 
are facts in his own experience recorded by 
himself. Even things supposed to have 
been disproved and cast out of the account 
are rehabilitated, with new explanations. 
Eusapia Paladino, detected in frauds, exposed 
and discredited, appears again, and is cred- 
ited with occult power, in spite of some very 
human limitations.and a confessed inclina- 
tion to play tricks with investigations. We 
have from her and from others not merely 
verbal communications and mental impres- 
sions, but also physical manifestations and 
materializations of many kinds. Levitation, 
spirit photographs, sculptors, apparitions of 
the dead, and many other wonders are de- 
scribed and illustrated with cuts that show 
the mediums in action. There are chapters 
on the beliefs and practices of savage tribes 
and the traditions of our own ancestors. Sci- 
entific instruments are figured and described, 
and the way they were used to detect fraud 
and demonstrate success, illustrated by pho- 
tographs taken on the spot and showing 
them in use. Withal there is an almost 
entire absence of the critical spirit. Coming 
just now so soon after the death of the 
famous author, this volume has a special 
interest, and all investigators will be on 
the alert to receive the messages he is said 
to have promised to send to prove that there 
is something after death. 


Options. By O. Henry. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—‘The 
most popular writer of short stories in Amer- 
ica”’ is the description often published con- 
cerning the author of these sketches. Nat- 
urally, the reviewer of the book seeks to 
find the secret of the astonishing success 
of a writer who has little literary fame and 
yet is known of all who read popular fictions 
His style is removed as far as possible from 
that of Mr. Henry James, who is always 
quoted as the example of all that is tor- 
tuous and leisurely in style and substance. 
Mr. Henry’s material is level to the compre- 
hension of every wide-awake reader, and 
yet it suggests something more than every 

reader will take in. For Mr. Henry is 
evidently a man of wide reading and more 
culture than would seem to be called for in 
the production of his books. | Underneath 
the text there is a running stream of allusion 
to things not openly mentioned or quoted 
which, when recognized, flatters the reader 
like a confidential aside from the author. 
Rapid action and surprise are two marked 
characteristics of these stories. No one 
will go to sleep reading them. 


TRAVELS IN Spain. By Philip Sanford 
Marden. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3 net.—Mr. Marden’s aim, according to his 
modest preface, has been merely to present 
the simple narrative of what he saw in Spain 
and how he saw it; but his book will certainly 

ive as much profit and more pleasure be- 
cause he has produced neither a guide-book 
nor a disquisition on Spanish history and 
character. He travelled with keen, alert 
eyes, intelligent appreciation, a love for the 
picturesque, ready humor, and a will to be 
pleased. These qualities go far to provide 


enjoyment for the reader as they do for one’s 
4 
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own satisfaction in travelling, and his book, 
as an addition to books on European travels, 
is distinctly worth while. An introduc- 
tory chapter will be of especial value to those 
who are contemplating a trip to Spain, and 
there are some twenty-four full-page illus- 
trations that really illustrate. The book is 
one of the more attractive of the present 
season. 


In STARLAND WITH A THREE-INCH TEL-— 
Escopgk. By William Tyler Olcott. New 
York: |G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.—Few 
people know how much pleasure may come 
from the study of the heavens on a starry 
night with a small telescope. If it is of 
one’s own making, so much the better, al- 
though our author does not say so. The 
surface of the moon is a wonderful object 
as seen through a small lens, and the planets 
show their peculiarities in a very interesting 
way. Many maps give the amateur as- 
tronomer all the guides he needs in his 
attempt to ,identify the principal constella- 
tions. No study stimulates the imagina- 
tion as astronomy does if it is taken in the 
right way. Eternity and infinity are sug- 
gested in the most stimulating and poetic 
fashion. 


Magazines. 

A new magazine edited by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman is planned to stimulate 
thought; to arouse hope, courage, and im- 
patience; to offer practical suggestions for 
the better living which will come when we 
all will it. The Forerunner is written en- 
tirely by Charlotte Perkins Gilman; and, if 
you take the magazine one year, you will 
have from her pen one complete novel, one 
new book, twelve short stories, more than 
twelve short articles, more than twelve new 
poems, and twelve short sermons, besides 
comment and review and discussion. It is 
sure to be bright, suggestive, earnest. It 
is published for one dollar a year by the 
Charlton Company, 67 Wall Street, New 
York. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the attractive books of poems 
suitable for holiday purposes is Ai the Year’s 
High Tide, a collection of a dozen poems by 
Rev. George Henry Badger. He has drawn 
his inspiration from the hills, the sea, and 
the sky, and put into tender and thought- 
ful words the feeling that finds companion- 
ship in nature and suggestions in its beauty. 


The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor publish Santa Claus Sure, a Christ- 
mas cantata for children, of which the music 
has been written by Elizabeth Usher Emer- 
son, and the text by Kate Louise Brown. 
The songs are suited to children’s voices, 
assisted by a baritone and tenor or soprano. 
The scene opens in a country schoolroom 
where the children are giving their Christ- 
mas exercises. The second act introduces 
the home of Santa Claus. The cantata offers 
an agreeable Christmas entertainment, and 
ought to be found popular this coming sea- 
son. 


Because Christmas is at hand and many 
lovers of Emerson who are among the 


readers of the Christian Register may wish | 


to include these volumes in a list of holiday 
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gifts, we hasten to say that the first two 
volumes of the Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, edited by Edward Waldo Emerson 
and Waldo Emerson Forbes, are out, to be 
followed in due time by others. A little 
later a review will be prepared. Meantime 
it is enough to know that with the material 
at hand and with the skilful editing of Dr. 
Emerson, proved heretofore, all lovers of 
Emerson have a rare pleasure in store for 
them. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 2 vols. 
$1.75 each. 


HYMNS » CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


A newly compiled Hymn Book, containing old and new 
hymns, with music by the best hymn composers. 
Printed by the 


STANHOPE PRESS 
54 Stanhope Street, Boston 


Price, ONE DOLLAR a volume, by the quantity. Not 
sold singly. Any churches wishing this book can have 
single copies sent for approval on application to the Stan- 
hope Press. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 


MY new Catalogue for 1909, 

printed in red and black 
throughout, old-style gray wrap- 
per, eighty pages, octavo, will be 
mailed free to all book-lovers who 
apply for it. From year to year 
these Catalogues have been is- 
sued with the view of making 
known, as no other form of ad- 
vertising could make known, The 
Mosher Books and what they 
represent in up-to-date book- 
craft. If your dealer does not 
keep them, there’s a reason! 
Many of the best dealers do 
keep them. My Catalogue ex- 
plains them. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Ready December 1 
[ 248] 


What Unitarianism 
Really Is 


By THomas R, SLICER 


I. The Simplest Expression of Christianity. 
II, The Five Cardinal Points of the Unita- 
rian Faith. 
III. The Leadership of Jesus. 
IV. Salvation by Character. 
V. The Hope for Humanity. 


Under these heads Mr. Slicer, in a 60-page pamphlet, has 
given an illuminating exposition of Unitarian faith. He 
expounds and discusses the points of Unitarian belief with 
singular clearness and force, putting old forms of state- 
ment in fresh and convincing phrase. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS TRACT No. 248 
BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Dome, 
Good-bye, Little Flowers. 


Hark! through the pine boughs 
Cold wails the blast. 

Birds south are flying, 

Summer is dying, 
Flower time is past. 


Cold are November skies, 
Sunless and drear. 

Golden-rod, eyelids close; 

Aster, tuck up your toes; 
Winter is here. 


“Good-bye, little flowers!” 
The icy winds sing; 
Snow, blanket them over; 
Sleep well, little clover, 
Sleep till the spring. 
—Kate L. Brown. 


A Christmas Goose. 


BY M. J. JACQUES. 


Lucy Martin was almost seventeen years 
old; and, when she was almost sixteen, she 
had firmly resolved that she would not put 
off making and buying Christmas presents 
till the first week in December. She would 
make gifts in summer vacation, and then 
buy what she must early in November 
before all the plums were pulled out. 

Alas for good resolutions! What with 
tennis and boating and blueberrying in sum- 
mer, the strenuous exertion required for 
keeping up her rank in the last year of the 
Bloomfield Latin High and the preparation 
of an amateur play, Lucy was as much be- 
hind as ever when the 25th of November 
came upon her like a thief in the night. 

Her allowance for Christmas presents was 
generous, considering the circumstances of 
her parents, and she had managed to add to 
it a dollar and a quarter which she had 
earned by her skill in hair-dressing. 

Lucy was popular, and she had among her 
acquaintances several girls who were daugh- 
ters of the rich men of her small town, while 
her father had comfortable but quite mod- 
erate means. The superior presents which 
she received from a few of her mates were 
beginning to make her uneasy about her 
own gifts. She wearied of the dainty noth- 
ings to which she attached the self-con- 
scious labels, ‘‘ Trifles show regard,” ‘‘’The 
letter-case is little, but the love is large,’’ 
etc. 

Had not Helen Wayland given her an ele- 
gant silver bangle, Annie Meyer, an edition 
de luxe of Tennyson, and Sara Pierce, a cut- 
glass vase? What could she do to keep up 
with them? 

The purchase of a Japanese pen-tray which 
cost twice as much as Icy could afford to 
pay, was her first move toward solving this 
knotty problem. Then, alarmed by the hole 
this had made in her purse, she bought mate- 
rials for an embroidered table-cloth, which 
was to be elaborate enough to reach her 
self-erected standard and tedious enough 
to keep her fagged and uneasy till the dawn 
of the thrice-blessed day. 

The materials for the table-cloth had cost 
more than Lucy had calculated, and the 
remainder of her money would by no means 
suffice for the homely presents and the dis- 
tinguished gift she must have for Sara Pierce 
after having provided so royally for Helen 
Wayland and Annie Meyer. She lay awake 
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half of one night, trying to see her way out 
of this predicament, and then blushed in the 
dark at the happy thought that came to her 
relief. There was that shell paper-cutter 
with the inlaid handle that Great-aunt 
Mattia Ford had given her as a souvenir 
of her own youthful travels in Italy. No 
one outside her family had ever seen it; and, 
if Lucy chose to give it away to meet an 
emergency, she had a perfect right to do so; 
but she blushed. 

Oh, what a torment that table-cloth was! 
It reddened her eyes, it gave her a side-ache, 
and it took down her average in Latin and 
geometry to 60 and 50. Her father scanned 
her report in astonishment, but his wife 
gave him a quiet hint that the best thing 
they could do was to “‘let things work.” 

When our poor goose went to the city to 
invest the balance of her Christmas money, 
she resorted to the five-cent store and the 
ten-cent store, in hope of some brilliant 
bargains. 

Wouldn’t her brother Ned, aged twelve, 
think it a good joke to get from her a tin 
horse with a promissory note (he had just 
reached partial payments in arithmetic) 
engaging to pay him, fifty days from date 
(just in time for the St. Valentine party), 
a crocheted cravat? She would get some 
orders in the holidays, so the price of the 
silk was secure. 

And how would it strike her sister Martha, 
aged fourteen, to get a duster bag (made 
of two five-cent handkerchiefs and some 
ribbon Lucy had in the house) containing 
an extra fine cheese-cloth duster that 
grandma had feather-stitched so exquisitely 
for her grand-daughter two years ago? She 
had never been willing to soil it, and Mattie 
might think that she got it from the fair for 
which grandma worked this year. 

A five-cent hairpin box and a ten-cent 
match-box for Hannah the faithful seemed 
skimpy enough, but Lucy was in such a 
hurry to get home to that tyrannical 
table-cloth that she had neither time nor 
judgment left for happy choices. The 
washerwoman’s little boy, who needed mit- 
tens sorely, got a Teddy bear on a stick, that 
promptly came unstuck. His mother re- 
ceived an elaborate last year’s Christmas 
card, which warmed her temper more than 
it did her fingers and toes. 

The tiny whisk brooms, the foolish little 
bells that would not ring, the shaving mug 
that looked genteel enough for father in the 
department shop, and seemed to have ten 
cents written all over its furious red roses 
after she got it home, and the silver-plated 
pickle fork for mother that turned black in 
the face at the bare thought of getting into 
a pickle,—when will Lucy be able to forget 
the misery of mind which these severally 
caused her? 

Through it all the table-cloth must go 
on, and there was a chrysanthemum with 
other details of one corner to finish at nine 
o’clock on the evening of December 23. Next 
day would be full of business in preparing 
the tree and putting up the evergreens. 
There was nothing for it but to sit up in 
her own room and finish that formidable 
flower. By the time she had taken the last 
stitch at twelve o’clock and had stolen noise- 
lessly to bed, her head ached and throbbed 
and her eyes felt like red-hot bullets. 

Next morning, full of aches and shivers, 
she appeared at the breakfast table and 
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pretended to eat. Her mother assigned the 
easiest portions of the decoration to Lucy, 
and watched her furtively. The daughter 
pressed her table-cloth and tied up the last 
of her parcels. Then her mother advised 
her to take a little nap after early luncheon. 

Once on the bed, Lucy felt no inclination 
to arise from it, and the last straw broke the 
back of her resistance when Martha came 
into her room and asked-her where she had 
put her present for grandma. It was not 
to be found. 

“Don’t get up,’’ urged Martha, “‘just tell 
us what it is like, and we will get it.” 

“Tt’s like nothing! Please tell mother 
to come,’’ sobbed the broken-hearted girl. 

Lucy would have forgotten her grand- 
mother, slighted her nearest and dearest, 
perplexed her humble friends and amazed 
her affluent ones! She saw it all as her 
mother’s tender and humorous face bent 
over her. 

“Oh, what shall I do? 
have been!”’ e255 
+g Mrs. Martin, in a matter-of-course tone, 
replied, ‘‘Grandma wouldn’t care for the 
paper-cutter or the pen-tray; but she ad- 
mires that table-cloth more than anything 
you have ever made, and it just suits her 
pretty room.”’ 

Lucy swallowed hard, but her spirit rose 
to the occasion. 

“T’ll surprise grandma.” 

Then she winced, for grandma knew for 
whom the table-cloth was intended. 

“Well! I shan’t pretend. I shall say I 
changed my mind.” 

For the moment she was too weary and 
humbled to care that her ambitious plans 
were set aside. The paper-cutter was safe, 
and the Japanese pen-tray appeared among 
Mr. Martin’s presents,—‘From his two 
daughters.”’ The price of it found its way 
to Lucy’s depleted purse. The distinguished 
duster was replaced in the bag by a good 
pair of dusters and a cap, and Lucy was left 
in such peace that she slept off her aches and 
rose next morning in a Christmas mood. 
Her mother suppressed the presents from 
her three schoolmates till after grandma’s 
Christmas letter had been read. It con- 
tained an invitation to the two sisters and 
any five friends they might choose to a house 
party at the Madeira Farm. Helen, Annie, 
and Sara had long envied the Martins their 
brief visits to this interesting old residence, 
so Luicy’s cup of joy was full. 

The farmer and his family were the only 
occupants in winter, but Aunt Miranda re- 
mained at her bungalow up in the pasture 
till New Year. 

Three days and four nights of unhack- 
neyed pleasure, including a sleighing party 
out from Bloomfield, when molasses candy 
made over the kitchen fire and corn popped 
over the noble bed of coals in the dining- 
room fireplace, with apples, muster ginger- 
bread, and sweet cider, made a feast to be 
remembered. 

They made cake and washed dishes and used 
the old warming-pan and footstove, and skated 
by the light of the ancient tin lanterns. @ 

They saw a wonderful Christmas-tree 
reclining in Aunt Miranda’s big stone fire- 
place, and on it and in it and around it were 
all sorts of good gifts for her sewing class 
and the mothers. 

‘How do you know what to get for them, 
Aunt Miranda?” asked Lucy when she had 
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witnessed the unfeigned joy with which 
every gift was received. 

“Oh! I wheedle it out of them, just what 
they want, and set it down in my book.” 

“And how do you ever make so many 
things?” 

“T begin the day after Christmas.” 


The Ginger-bread Man. 


“Anna! Anna!’ called Mary, the cook, 
as she came to the kitchen door, ‘‘come and 
see what I have for you.” 

Anna left the swing, and came running 
to meet her. ‘Oh, I know, Mary,” she 
cried. ‘“‘It’s baking-day, and you have 
made me a Gingerbread Man.” 

She took it from Mary’s hands. Such a 
tempting morsel! His two little eyes of 
caraway seeds almost twinkled, while the 
currant buttons on his vest swelled with 
pride. 

Guardian rose from his place on the porch, 
wagged his tail and barked, to show how 
good that Gingerbread Man looked to him, 
while Fluff rubbed against Anna’s legs and 
purred, “‘Good, good,’”’ as her little pink 
nose sniffed the air. 

“Do you want some, Guardian, and you, 
too, Fluff?”’ asked Anna. ‘‘ Well, we will 
go into the orchard and find a place to eat it.” 

She tripped down the path, Fluff frol- 
icking before her, while Guardian followed 
after, his nose close to the hand that held 
the precious cake. 

Anna stopped under an apple-tree, and 
seated herself on the grass. Guardian 
pressed closer, it did smell so good! It 
was hard to wait for the bite he knew would 
be his. 

Anna raised the Gingerbread Man to her 
lips, then stopped. ‘‘Do you want some 
very bad, Guardy?”’ she asked. “‘Do you 
want some first?’”’ 

Bob, the big gray horse, came ambling up. 
He knew when Anna and Guardian and 
Fluff were all in that place in the orchard, 
something that tasted good was sure to be 
there, too. 

Anna broke off one of the Gingerbread 
Man’s legs. “Here, Guardian,” she said. 
There was a snap, and Guardian sat up lick- 
ing his chops and looking for more. 

Anna broke off a tiny bit. “For you, 
Fluff,” and Fluff daintily licked the crumbs 
off her hand. te: 

Then Anna broke off the head, with the 
caraway seeds in it. ‘“‘Come, Bob,” she 
said. Bob took the coveted morsel, then 
sniffed gently at the hands of his little 
mistress to say “‘ Thank you.” 

A squirrel overhead, who knew them all 
well, jumped down on Anna’s shoulder, 
and, without waiting to be asked, bit off 
an arm. A robin perched as near as he 
dared, with one eye on Fluff, and chirped, 
“‘Crumbs for me, please, crumbs for me.’’ 

Anna broke off a bit here and a bit there, 
until there was no Gingerbread Man left. 
“Why, I never had a bite!” she said. 
“Well, never mind, you all liked it, and I 
can eat other things.” 

A week later Brother Roland came home 
from school with something in his hand. 
“See, Anna,” he said. “I took your pict- 
ure the other day in the orchard, when you 
were eating your Gingerbread Man, and you 
didn’t know it. I entered it in the Camera 
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Picture Contest at school, and took first 
prize—five dollars.”’ 

Anna looked. Yes, there she was on the 
grass with Fluff, Bob, and Guardian, the 
squirrel on her shoulder and the robin in 
the tree. 

“Come,” said Roland, ‘‘we will go down 
town and have some lady-fingers and ice- 
cream in place of the Gingerbread Man you 
didn’t eat.” 

Anna thought she had never tasted such 
nice cake and ice-cream as they had that 
day; but she never guessed it was because 
she had been so unselfish with her Ginger- 
bread Man.—Emma F. Bush, in Zion’s Her- 
ald. 


Hide and Seek. 


They played at hide and seek together, 

Old Father Sun and young Spring Weather. 
He hunted high, he hunted low, 

Through Summer’s heat and Winter’s snow. 
He peeped about in everything, 

But nowhere could he find young Spring. 


He smiled at first at merry Summer; 

He frowned at Autumn, the next comer; 
He hardly looked at Winter’s face, 

He had grown weary of the race, 

When suddenly he heard her sing, 


“T’m back again, you dear old thing.” 
—Selected. 


The Hunter. 


Ever since Robbie Evans was old enough 
to tease for the story of “Jack, the Giant 
Killer,’ he had wanted to do something 
which other boys of his age could not do. 
He longed to do something great, which 
would make his family very proud of him. 

When he was seven years old, Uncle Sam 
gave him a new, shiny, red bowgun, and he 
thought the time had come for action. 

He did not expect to kill a giant. 
Sam said there were none; that is, 
wild ones. 

He did think he might shoot a panther 
or possibly a tiger. He was sure if he looked 
about carefully, he could find some wonder- 
ful game. 

So he proudly shouldered the new red 
bowgun, took half a dozen of the very sharp- 
est, pointed arrows, and started over the 
hill to the poplar grove. 

The leaves had turned from green to 
yellow; and how black the old pine stumps 
looked through them! 

How strange it seemed! The rustling 
carpet of dried yellow leaves was not half 
as pretty as the soft grass and moss that 
covered the ground in summer, and he could 
not find even one bunchberry to tell of the 
starry white blossoms of the spring time. 

“Tf I could only kill a panther now—no, 
I mean, if I could only see one, of course I 
could kill it if I found it,’’ thought brave 
Robbie. 

Then, as he stepped over a fallen log, an 
animal sprang up with a terrible hiss. 

His heart stood still and he looked at the 
crouching animal. The eyes blazed and 
were fastened upon him with apparent 
anger or terror. 

“Tt’s just like the color Uncle Sam said 
that lion was out West,’ Robbie thought, 
|and with a look at its coat, ‘and it’s got a 
| head just like a cat’s. Oh, dear me!” 

Poor Robbie! He was not so brave now. 
He stopped just long enough to see that 
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the animal did not mean to run away, then 
dropped his new red bowgun and ran! 

Three things he was quite sure of—that 
the animal was following him closely,—he 
could hear its feet over the dried leaves,— 
that the way home never was so long be- 
fore, and that he wanted to see his mother. 

He reached the top of the hill at last, and 
fairly flew down the other side. What a 
long time it took him to reach the orchard 
where John was picking the apples! 


“O John! O mother!” he gasped, and 
then— 
“Me-i-ow! Me-i-ow!”’ 


“Where did you find Aunt Mary’s cat? 
She will be so glad!” cried mother. 

“TIs—is that her cat?” panted Robbie. 

“Of course it is. There isn’t another 
cat like him in Maine. See what a beautiful 
yellow coat he has. He is the largest 
pussy I ever saw,’’ said mother, as she took 
a basket to put him in. 

“T think he is big,’’ answered Robbie, 
truthfully, “but I never knew cats were 
that color.’ 

His voice was beginning to be steady 
again. 

Then he walked slowly back to find the 
new red bowgun, and he sat on a fallen log 
a while to think about it.—Marguerite 
Anderson, in the Boston Herald. 


P is for poor little Paul. 
Who doesn’t like study at all; 
But he’s learning to speak 
In Hebrew and Greek, 
And is going to take Sanskrit next fall. 
—Isabel F. Bellows. 


“My doll is only three years old,’ said 
one little girl to another. ‘“‘Is that all!’’ 
exclaimed the second, with maternal interest. 
“Why, how very big for her size!”’ 


“Pa,” said a little boy five years old, ‘I 
saw a lion and a lamb lying side by side in 
the meadow this morning.” ‘‘Tut, tut, 
James, don’t tell me such stories,’’ said the 
father. “T tell you I did,” persisted the 
child, ‘‘but it was a dandelion.” 


It was Decoration Day, and little Phil was 
out in the garden making mud pies. Bennie 
Duncan said, ‘‘Halloo!’”’ through the fence, 
and the two chatterboxes had things their 
own way for about two minutes. Then 
Phil rushed into the house in great excite- 
ment and exclaimed: ‘‘O mamma, they’re 
goin’ to have a Mem’ry Day up to the Town 
Hall this mornin’,—Bennie says so! An’ 
eve’ybody is goin’ to be a p’cession! Can’t 
I go an’ be a p’cession, too?” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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That Empty Pew. 


BY REV. C. W. CASSON. 


That empty pew ahead of you in church 
is silently eloquent of your duty and priv- 
ilege. It speaks of your chance to share 
with others the inspiration and impulse of 
the church service. All that it has meant 
to you it might mean to them, and more. 
The song or the sermon that thrilled you 
and sent you out a better and stronger man 
or woman might just as well have thrilled 
them also. The truth that fell familiarly 
upon your ear might have been a veritable 
revelation to scores of people whom you met 
and talked with during the previous week. 

If that empty seat were filled, it would 
result in a net gain for all. It would have 
its beneficial effect upon the sermon, which 
can never be better than the congregation. 
No minister can ‘‘fill’’ the pulpit of a half- 
filled church. The pulpit is largely the re- 
flection of the pew, giving back in eloquence 
and enthusiasm the inspiration of what is 
brought before it. It is the human presence, 
also, that creates the atmosphere which, 
most of all, is conducive to effective results. 
That empty pew is a gap across which the 
current of interest may not successfully 
pass. 

Every empty seat could be filled without 
the expenditure of a single extra cent and 
with infinite gain. Sermon, music, warmth, 
are all supplied, whatever the audience. As 
a matter of practical economics, it is success 
that is cheap, and not failure. That empty 
pew costs as much as yours, and pays 
nothing back. Fill it, and you have not 
only given, but gained. 

The sole cost to you of making the service 
more stimulating, the sermon more inspiring, 
the music more charming, and the atmos- 
phere more congenial, is just a little word of 
invitation, a little breaking down of your 
religious reserve, a little extra energy ex- 
erted on behalf of the cause and church in 
which you believe. 

How can you possibly face that empty 
pew? 


The Laymen’s League. 


The activity of our churches for the new 
year is now under full headway, and it is 
probable that in most of them, where men’s 
clubs are already organized, meetings have 
been held and problems may have arisen as 
to the character of the work to be conducted 
and the methods to be employed. 

I have heretofore suggested, as certain 
lines of activity for men’s clubs, first, the 
developing of the social and intellectual 
life among their own members; secondly, 
seeking to promote the interests of the Church 
by bringing about an increasing participa- 
tion by all laymen in denominational affairs; 
and, thirdly, extending the activities of the 
Church to the advancement of the social and 
civic interests of the community. It will 
probably be true of every club that its first 
interest, after organization, will be in itself, 
in the getting together of as many members 
as possible in order to make its meetings 
of a character to attract and hold; and then, 
when its strength warrants, the work in the 
other fields suggested may be undertaken. 

I find that many men’s clubs, organized 
simply as dining clubs, meet three or four 
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times during the year, to discuss some sub- 
ject of common interest, the invited speaker 
being a man of more or less prominence out- 
side of the club membership. Such clubs 
would seem not to get the full benefit of 
their opportunities. They should hold a 
meeting at least once every month during 
the church year. These meetings may be 
held in connection with a dinner; but, if it 
is not deemed desirable to incur this ex- 


pense, there should be no reason why a! 


large attendance could not be obtained 
with simply a social meeting and addresses, 
or an entertainment of some interesting 
character. I think it is the best plan to 
make our men’s clubs definitely individual. 
The entertainment furnished should be 


such as can be obtained in no other direc- | 


tion, musical and literary entertainments not 
being included in this category. Men, 
when they come together, require some sub- 
ject for serious consideration that appeals 
to them as men. 

The experience of one of our New York 
clubs illustrates to my mind the kind of 
work which may be taken up by men’s 
clubs anywhere. For the last two years 
this club has been addressed by men of its 
own membership. In every Unitarian 
church there are professional and business 
men who have had extensive experience 
along certain lines of active life. While 
it is desirable that a speaker shall be able 
to present his subject pleasingly, yet it is 
more important that he shall thoroughly 
understand it. In the case of the club men- 
tioned, while not all of the men who addressed 
it had had experience in public speaking, 
yet their exhaustive knowledge of the sub- 
ject discussed more than offset any pos- 
sible deficiency in the manner of presenta- 
tion. 

The following are some of the subjects 
treated: “‘New York City’s Water Sup- 
ply,’ by a gentleman who, perhaps, more 
than any other was instrumental in the 
inception of the great undertaking of bring- 
ing to that city water from the Catskill 
water-shed; ‘‘Experiences of a Member of 
Congress,’’ by himself; ‘‘Problems in the 
Method of handling New York City Trans- 
portation,’’ by an expert employed by the 
Public Service Commission; ‘Industrial 
Training in our Educational System,” by 
a professor in a Manual Training School; 
“Experiences of a ‘Travelling Salesman’’; 
“New York City Real Estate Titles,” by 
an officer of a title insurance company. 
Similar material may be had in almost every 
club throughout the country. Each man 
discoursed on what was his life-work, the 


subject which he was best fitted to handle. 
This not only served as a means of enter- 
tainment, to hear men speak with whom all 
were well acquainted, but it gave a better 
insight into the character of the speaker to 
learn just what were the problems that he 
encountered and what methods he adopted 
to solve them. From a social point of view 
it tends to bind together in closer fellowship 
those people who see in each other qualities 
of character and temperament in sympathy 
with their own. 

The criticism which might be brought 
against this mode of entertainment, that it 
is “‘talking shop,” and that, when men get 
away from business, they should seek recrea- 
tion in outside interests, is not well taken, 
because it is ‘“‘talking shop” only on the 
part of the man who is presenting the sub- 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aseeteene; temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. A 3 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
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Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Secy. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Suzerintendent, 
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ject. To the listeners not only is it some- 
thing outside of their own experience, but 
usually the subjects are selected because they 
are of general interest, and a knowledge of 
them could not fail to promote better citi- 
zenship. With the tendency in these days 
toward an increasing subdivision of labor, 
not only in the business and mercantile 
world, but also in official and professional 
life, the experience of the individual is 
limited to very narrow confines. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that, by affording its mem- 
bers an opportunity to broaden their inter- 
ests in this way, a club will serve the double 
‘purpose of instructing those who listen 
and of giving valuable training to the mem- 
ber called upon to present acceptably the 
common facts of his every-day experience. 
Such a prog-amme, if varied to meet the 
local requirements of any club, should prove 
successful. 

It is hoped that no time will be lost by 
the local clubs in affiliating with the national 
organization, and in sending to the treas- 
urer the dues provided for by resolution of 
the Executive Committee,—to wit, at the 
rate of twenty-five cents per member of 
each local league,—as the treasury is under 
considerable strain for printing and postage 
alone. Cyru, H. BurpErt, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

135 Broapway, NEw Yor«k City. 


The Post-office Mission. 


The following Christmas and New Year’s | 


sermons by James Freeman Clarke will be 
sent (free of any charge) to any Post-office 
Mission secretary or worker, who can make 
good use of them:— 

1. “‘The Joys of Christmas’’; 2. “Christ and 
Other Masters”; 3. “The True Coming of 
Christ’’; 4. ‘Jesus the Author and Finisher of 
Faith”; 5. ‘What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
Brought to the World’’? 6. ‘““What has the 
Birth of Jesus Done for the World’’? (this 
is the last Christmas sermon preached by 
Dr. Clarke, Dec. 25, 1887: it is not the 
same as the previous one with almost the 
same title.) 

1. “A Happy New Year’’; 2. “I Make All 
Things New’; 3. ‘‘How to Get the Most out 
of the Coming Year”; 4. “‘ The Transforma- 
tion of Years into Life.”’ 

(This is the last New Year’s sermon 
preached by Dr. Clarke, Jan. 1, 1888. One or 
two sermons preached earlier have almost 
the same namés; but this was a new ser- 
mon. It is in the new volume, ‘‘ The Trans- 
figuration of Life,’ but not elsewhere. 
Please address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., or Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., mentioning the names of sermons 
and the number desired, and, if possible, 
more than one, lest some sermons may be 
exhausted.) 


Gnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


“Glory to God in the highest; and on 
earth peace to men of good will!” 

More than half a century ago, when the 
nation was in the grip of an organized greed 
that seemed as far removed from the re- 
former’s weapons as the planets,—until 
statesmen, ministers, and patriots dealt 
that power its death-blow,—a Unitarian 
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minister wrote the wonderful Christmas 
carol that is a treasured gem in every Chris- 
tian hymnal,— 
“Tt came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old!”’ 

The poet-prophet, from the summit of 
transfigured spiritual idealism, heard anew 
the love song of good will, the prophecy of 
peace that was to come to ‘man at war 
with man,” and still the “Babel sounds of 
all the weary world.’ Gladdened in heart, 
despite “‘two thousand years of wrong,’ he 
bade be comforted all “whose forms are 
bending low beneath life’s crushing load, 
who toil along the climbing way with pain- 
ful steps and slow”; and he bade them also 
“rest beside the weary road, and hear 
the angels sing.’’ In melody prophetic of 
the victory of the ideal he linked forever the 
nobler purpose of the modern world and the 
visions of the ancient day:— 

“For, lo! the days are hastening on, 

By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the Age of Gold; 

When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing!” 


In such immortal verse is enshrined that 
birth-song—originally, perhaps, just a folk- 
song of Palestine—which Mary sang to the 
Christ Child, which has become the im- 
perishable ideal of the ages. 

And it is no mere ideal, melodious only, 
in the hymnology of the church. For wor- 
ship and service are wedded in our day, 
lregenerating the Church and softening the 
hard-hearted world. Another prophet—in 
the anniversary survey of a pastorate of 
forty years—has spoken in plain prose, pro- 
claiming the same ideal, as he looks gladly 
forward and sees everywhere the dawning 
of hope for mankind: ‘‘More and more the 
Church is getting at its main business, to 
make this earth the kingdom of God: ‘That 
no man can save his soul alone, that he 
must save his brother’s soul, in the large 
human sense, is a truth that after long cen- 
turies has a grip on our time. Humane 
and civic interests have been baptized into 
the name of the Church, and they cannot be 
left to themselves. If there is corruption 
and robbery in a city, the Church is dis- 
graced, yea, compounded with it! If sleek 
rascals sit in broad-aisle pews, the Church 
is in contempt, if it does not make them feel 
that they are miserable sinners, and must 
quit being so. More and more the Church 
is rising to its duty. It has lost time to 
regain. It has much idle vaporing to re- 
pent of. There never was a better time to 
march with it, and never was its chance so 
clear to make good for all the interests of the 
world. Worship and service! That is the 


ideal. Long has it had the first without 
the last. Now they are joined, and a better 
day dawns.” 


Young, with the spirit of the eternal right, 
the ancient ideal has been sung by many 
a modern poet. ‘To the old men it is vision, 
to the young reformers a dream. The 
elder prophets and the younger men are one 
in their devotion to it, in a noble division 
of labor, —‘‘old men for counsel, young men 
for war.” ‘The present generation is trans- 
muting into action its own dreams inspired 
by the visions of seers, gray with the years, 
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yet “ever young for liberty.” Identity of 
interest is the sole condition of peace among 
men. Increasingly, men are harmonizing 
their differences, and, feeling their common 
kinship in the Eternal, are proclaiming the 
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$2.00, $5.00. 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton Co, 


(TEN FLOORS) 


33 Franklin Street, cor. Hawley 
‘Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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day of freedom and fraternity, guaranteed 

and defended by the Faith and the Federa- 

tion of the World. A. W. \. 
Christmas, 1909. 


Rev. Richard Andrew Griffin. 


Richard Andrew Griffin, for fourteen years 
a member of the Association of Ministers 
in and about Cambridge, passed from human 
sight through the gate that we call death on 
July 28, 1909. His death was very sudden, 
and to his family and friends wholly unex- 
pected. In the afternoon preceding he was 
up and around his house and garden, con- 
versing with family and friends on the deep 
problems of life, of literature, of philosophy, 
and theology. A stroke of apoplexy smote 
him soon after he had retired that night, 
and a few minutes after one o’clock a.M., 
July 28, his active spirit ceased to animate 
his frail and weakening body. On a little 
table at his bedside there were found the 
following words, written but an hour or two 
before the end, the last that ever issued from 
his ready pen and fertile brain: “If the soul 
have a separate existence, oh, the joy of 
its deliverance from the body, and of the 
new experience, free and at peace!”’ 

Mr. Griffin belonged to that small class 
of men to whom the epithet “‘genius’’ is 
pre-eminently applicable. He was a volu- 
minous reader, possessed a retentive memory, 
and had always on hand for ready use in 
private conversation or public speech a vast 
amount of valuable information. Begin- 
ning to preach when he was sixteen years of 
age, and feeding his mind always by read- 
ing the very best authors in both philosophy 
and literature, he acquired a ready utter- 
ance, a fine flow of language, free from tur- 
gidity or verbosity, and filled with uplifting 
thoughts and ennobling sentiments. His 
was a growing mind. He became a marked 
man in two denominations. In the Baptist 
Church, in which he was born, he preached 
with great acceptance for sixteen years; 
and, having then grown into what seemed 
to him larger views of God and his world, 
the rest of his life—thirty-three years— 
found him a staunch supporter of the Uni- 
tarian faith, his expanding mind ever keep- 
ing pace with the enlarging views of that 
faith as influenced by modern science as 
interpreted by such men as Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Spencer, Haeckel, and Leslie Stephen. 
Upon this latter writer, Leslie Stephen, with 
whose philosophical and theological views and 
teachings largely sympathized, he read before 
this Association, just two years ago this 
month, a very interestins paper. 

His little book of over two hundred pages, 
written and published soon after leaving the 
Baptist and joining the Unitarian Commun- 
ion, entitled ‘‘From Traditional to Rational 
Faith,”’ besides showing scholarship of a high 
order and much profound thought couched in 
a style both elegant and attractive, contains 
many pathetic biographical passages that 
show what a brave soul and martyr spirit 
our brother possessed. In this book and 
in his published sermons, as well as in 
his best extempore utterances in public 
speech and private conversations, he shows 
a rich imagination, a virile intellect, an ex- 
traordinary acquaintance with church and 
general religious history, and a profound 
sense of life’s mystery and meaning. But 
Mr. Griffin was not only a student, a writer, 


the body.” 
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a preacher. In these he excelled, by these 
he impressed himself upon the world, or 
upon that portion of the world fortunate 
enough to come under his influence. These 
were his vocation. But his creative genius 
found expression and his refined nature and 
imagination found pleasure in the avocation 
of painting, in which during the enforced 
leisure of his later years he achieved such 
success as to give rise to the opinion that, 
had he made this his vocation instead of 
avocation, he might have risen to eminence 
in this finest of the fine arts. 

The last fifteen years of Mr. Griffin’s life 
were marred by ill health; and, although 
he continued to preach during these years 


whenever and wherever opportunity offered 


and physical weakness did not absolutely 
forbid (for he loved his profession), yet it 
was often attended by physical pain and 
nervous exhaustion, which in turn reacted 
upon his usual good nature and buoyant dis- 
position. His friends who best under- 
stood him knew that this accounted for the 
very despondent moods which during the 


last two or three years of his life, often 
assailed this most hopeful and heroic of souls. 


For “we are not ourselves when nature, being 
oppressed, commands the mind to suffer with 
JAMES SALLAWAY, 

LorEN B. MACDONALD. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The Teacher’s Key. 


If I were asked to define the leading 
trait of a successful Sunday-School teacher, 
I should specify the power of imagination. 
This may seem out of line with some recent 
oracles. But I am sure of my position, 
if experience and observation are of any 
value. 

Let me see what guides me to this con- 
clusion. Of facts and information there 
is no lack. We are at a stage of progress 
in religious education (for I deem it prog- 
ress) when scholarship is bountiful in re- 
sults, when Biblical criticism and peda- 
gogical methods are lavishly afforded to 
each and all; when the “aids” and “‘helps”’ 
and guides” in all this work are profuse. 
The great danger, as I see it, is the tendency 
to lead the teacher astray. To encourage 
him or her to look all the time for mere 
detail assistance in rendering a lesson to 
pupils, or in pointing lessons and truths 
to the young mind. 

I am one of the last to decry the impor- 
tance of these “practical”’ sources, and I am 
not minifying their place in systematic 
education. Rather do I applaud the grow- 
ing treasures of text-book instruction and 
lesson material. But behind all this lies 
the resource of personal grasp and _ intelli- 
gence, the capacity of the teacher to trans- 
late and transmute the given lessson into 
terms of life and life interest. 

Imagination is the ‘‘power behind the 
throne.’’ It turns facts into ideas, events 
into principles, and figures into symbols. 
Imagination is the magic instrument, not 
of the poet alone, but of the great man of 
business, of the statesman, of the leader 
in any department of the modern, busy 
world. It helps the philanthropist to “put 
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himself in another’s place,’”’ and to sym- 
pathize with suffering humanity. Above all, 
in our work it transfers the teacher of years 
to the youth just opening life. She has 
an open door of friendly understanding 
with the developing ambitions, hopes, fears, 
and struggles of the boys and girls com- 
mitted to her charge. 

The elderly character is apt to love sta- 
tistics. He dwells on tabulations of compara- 
tive values as expressed in local or national 
returns of industrial or social comditions. 
He makes judgment on vital questions. 
governed greatly by these bureau and official 
compilations. But youth is full of ideal- 
ism. It is kindled to ardor by sentiments 
and ideals. The enumeration of facts, the 
recital of dry history, smothers the ardent 
nature. 

Now there is no hardship involved in 
my stipulation,—that pure instruction 
must be qtickened and made attractive 
by an imaginative quality in the teacher. 
Any right-minded,_earnest instructor has 
the capacity to show*this power. It lies 
latent in all. Do not be overpowered by 
the formal; act in a free, hearty fashion; 
think the lesson out in a living way. 

There is nothing new or novel in all this. 
It is an old problem in teaching. ‘The life 
of Jesus can be taught by book and rote, 
or it can be carried to heights of inspiration 
by a sympathetic treatment of ideal and 
spiritual insight. The Old Testament may 
centre on Solomon’s Temple, and chronolog- 
ical details, or it can be portrayed in lessons 
of living types of character. Which will 
you select? Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
dnion. 


Boston Federation. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Boston 
Federation for the year 1909-10 was held 
Sunday, November 28, at the Channing 
Church, Dorchester. ‘The afternoon session 
convened at 4.30, with a devotional service 
conducted by the president. 

Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant extended a 
very cordial word of welcome, speaking 
very interestingly of the old landmarks of 
Dorchester, including an old bronze tablet 
which marks the site of the First Church. 

The president presided over both ses- 
sions. The secretary’s minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved, and the 
treasurer’s report was also approved. 

The president reported for the directors, 
and the reports of the Hospitality, Member- 
ship, and Friendly Service Committees 
were offered. After some discussion as to 
whether the hospitality work should be given 
up, it was decided to continue it for another 
year, as in the past. 

A new union was reported,—the Young 
People’s Association of Brighton,—that had 
expressed a wish to join. The president, 
on behalf of the Boston Federation, ex- 
tended it a welcome through its representa- 
tives present. 

The report of the Friendly Service Com- 
mittee was a lengthy, though an interest- 
ing one. Every member was urged to be a 
visitor to some family socially inferior, so 
that there might be two hundred people 
working instead of a committee of five. The 
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aim of the committee has been to see some- 
thing beautiful, do something beautiful, 
and learn something beautiful every day, 
and to pass that word along to each one we 
meet. 

The president urged that the annual 
entertainment be made as large a success 
as possible, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed which would work to the best of its 
ability. 

Mr. Frederic G. Melcher of Newton 
Centre brought the greetings of the South 
Middlesex Federation and said that Mid- 
dlesex was proud to say a word to Suffolk. 
He made the point that three things con- 
stituted youth in a person, no matter what 
his age was,—initiative, enthusiasm, and 
optimism. 

Mr. Myron E. Pierce spoke on the Boston 
I9I5 movement, his subject being ‘Its 
Progress,’ stating briefly that the funda- 
mental principle of the movement was not 
to detail its accomplishments, but to work 
quietly and effectively for the progress of a 
better Boston. After this talk it was 
moved that the Boston Federation take steps 
to have its name placed on file at the head- 
quarters of the 1915 movement, to be ready 
to do anything that they might be called 
upon to do. 

Mr. Bates asked for helpers for the Christ- 
mas work of the Friendly Service Committee 
for two nights around Christmas time, and 
a general plea was extended for appropria- 
tions of money for that committee. $15 
was appropriated from the treasury of the 
federation, and several unions came forward 
and offered pledges. 

s Thanks were extended to Mr. Pierce and 
to all who participated in the afternoon 
session, after which the meeting adjourned, 
the Channing Church offering hospitality 
in the form of a supper. A social hour 
followed. 

The evening session opened at 7.45 o’clock 
with a devotional service conducted by the 
president. During the evening the Young 
People’s chorus of the Channing Church 
rendered several delightful selections. The 
roll-call showed a total of 132 delegates. 

Rev. D. Roy Freeman spoke on the “Use 
of Shame,” urging that we bear in mind the 
power of the use of shame, and that the 
church and the world would be worthy 
of a higher type of life when the sense of 
shame was duly felt by both. 

After thanking. the Channing Church for 
its hospitality and Mr. Freeman for his 
message, the meeting closed with a bendiction 
by Mr. Freeman. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harriet E. UNDERHILL, Secretary. 


Union Federation Meeting. 


A meeting of all the federations in Mas- 
sachusetts will be held in the First Church, 
Boston, corner of Berkeley and Marlbo- 
rough Streets, on the afternoon and evening 
of Saturday, December 11, under the direc- 
tion of the Boston Federation. 

The afternoon will be devoted to socia- 
bility, and an address will be given by Rev. 
W. W. Peck of Winchendon, on some topic 
relating to Social Justice. 

There will be a word or two from a repre- 
sentative of each federation, outlining its 
werk. Each delegate is to bring a box 

- lunch, this are the place of a formal 
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tepast, and tending to make the meeting 


more sociable. nll 


i fa ay 


There will be two sessions, one in the after- 
noon at three o’clock, and an evening meet- 
It is hoped there will 
be a good attendance to repay the efforts of 


ing at seven o’clock. 


the Boston Federation. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
December 15, will be conducted 


Chapel, 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 


Prof. D. G. Lyon lectures in the Lowell 
Institute lecture course on “The Palestine 
of To-day,” Monday, December 13, at 2.30. 


No ticket is required. 


The Minister’s Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street December 13, at 11 A.M. 
Rev. Elvin J. Prescott of Rockland will 
Mr. C. C. Carstens of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 


preside. 


will explain the work of that organization. 


Full opportunity for questions and discussion 


as to this important work will be given. Mr. 


Carstens’s subject will be ‘“The Safeguarding 


of the Family.” 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the 
Church, corner of 


South Congregational 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 7 p.m, 
Monday, December 13. 
by Rey. Edward Cummings. 
furnished by the Disciples School. Dele- 
gates are urged to come as soon after five 
o’clock as possible, and to do their part 


in adding to the social enjoyment of the 


hour before supper. Mrs. C. L. Stebbins, 


Secretary. 


Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, an ordained 
minister of the Baptist denomination, and 
for over ten years minister of Bethany 
Baptist Church, Denver, Col., having ap- 
plied for admission to the Unitarian min- 
istry and having satisfied the Fellowship 
Committee of the Rocky Mountain De- 
partment of his fitness for service in that 
ministry, has been unanimously approved 
by the above Committee and is hereby rec- 
ommended cordially to the churches and 
ministers of our body. In accordance with 
the action of the National Conference at 
its recent session at Chicago, Mr. Pinkham 
is now a member of our body, holding such 
membership subject only to the provisions 
of the National Conference. Mr. Pinkham 
is a graduate of Brown University and 
Newton Theological Seminary. His father 
was a Baptist minister and his grandfather 
a professor at Newton. Bethany Baptist 
Church, of which Mr. Pinkham continues 
to be minister, having been dis-fellowshipped 
by the Baptist churches of Colorado on 
account of the liberal teaching of its minister, 
has recently voted to be affiliated with the 
American Unitarian Association. Signed: 
William Thurston Brown, John Lewis Marsh, 


Frank Abram Powell, Fellowship Committee 


for the Rocky Mountain States. 
Churches. 


DorcHEsTER, Mass.—Christ Church, Rev. 
George F. Pratt: This society continues to 


| strength. Many move away 


Christmas address 
Special music 
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interest, and financial 
from this 
section of the city, but more come to us, 
and so we make steady gains. Recruits 
are also won slowly from the abounding 
multitude of non-church-goers on all sides. 
One of this class, bred under the shadow 


grow in numbers, 


Business Notices, 


The holiday season makes a busy one for the shops, 
particularly the china and glass stores, since the vogue for 
a dainty dinner table has so many followers. The Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton establishment attracts lovers of the 
ceramic art of all values, foreign and American. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Edward D. Towle for 
the winteris 25 Montrell Road, Streatham Hill, London, 
S.W., England. 


Deaths. 


WILLARD.—At Walpole, N.H., on Saturday. Dec. 4, 
1909, at 11.22 P.M., Henry Augustus Willard of Washing- 
ton, D.C., aged 87 years, 6 months and 20 days. Funeral 
was held at Walpole, Wednesday, December 8, at 2 o'clock 
p.M. Interment at Westminster, Vt. 


EVERETT.—At Cambridge, Mass., at the home of her 
son-in-law, Dr. Herman G. Hichhorn, Dee. 2, 1909, Mrs. 
Sarah J. S. Everett of Cambridge and Grafton, widow of 
the late Edward Franklin Everett. 


WILLARD.—At her home in Washington, D.C., Nov. 
3, 1909, Mrs. Sarah Bradley Kellogg Willard, wife of Hon. 
Henry A Willard. 

Born Aug. 17, 1831, at Saxton’s River, Vt., Sarah Bradley 
Kellogg was of distinguished Vermont ancestry, her 
grandfather Bradley a noted lawyer and statesman, and 
her great-granofather an officer in the War of Indepen- 
dence, and one of the early United States Senators. 

Coming as a bride to Washington in November, 1855, 
for more than half a century she was heartily interested 
in the best social, charitable, and religious life of the city. 
for nearly twenty years her home was the famous Willard 
Hotel, of which her husband was part owner and chief 
manager, where Abraham Lincoln was welcomed upon his 
first arrival in the city, and a notable headquarters during 
the Civil War. For more than thirty years her elegant 
private home has been the centre of gracious hospitality, 
where, with quiet, refined manner, and sweet kindly spirit, 
she won for herself a host of friends. Very notable was 
her warm family devotion, as loyal and loving wife, 
mother, and grandmother, her home being ever her chief 
interest and joy. As a lifelong Unitarian she was for 
many a year an eager reader of the Christian Regrster 
whose best teachings were to her like daily food; and 
until recent years of failing strength she was a constant 
and faithful attendant at All Syuls’ Church. Her earnest 
faith drew her husband from the Episcopal Church to her 
side, and warmly seconded him as the principal active 
leader in building, in the year 1877, the present edifice of 
All Souls’ Church. Always a gracious hostess, in earlier 
years she welcomed and entertained many of the leading 
Unitarian ministers during their visits for preaching in 
the city. Since the founding of the Garfield Hospital, the 
chief hospital of the city sustained by private generosity, 
she was active and prominent as vice-president in its 
management, 

After a year's premonitions of failing health, peaceful 
and sudden at last was her passing away, within a few 
days of her fifty-fourth wedding day anniversary, which 
her family were preparing to celebrate. Upon that Sat- 
urday the impressive funeral service was conducted at her 
home by three ministers, well known to her as personal 
friends. Upon the next day, Sunday, attended by the 
family and many friends going thither by special car, addi- 
tional service was held at Walpole, N.H., her son's sum- 
mer home, where as guest and visitor in girlhood days she 
was pleasantly remembered. 

The writer of th's brief inadequate notice deems it a 
sacred privilege to bear this personal testimony of affec- 
tion to the memory of the gentle loving spirit who by 
many friends will be sadly missed and tenderly mourned. 

R. R.S. 


W ANTED, by a capable woman,a position as com- 
panion to an elderlv lady. Good references. Miss 
P. Christian Register Office. 272 Congress St, Boston. 


\1PANISH LESSONS, by a former resident of 
S Spain, recently returned from Madrid. Address 
Miss H. M. Cutler, 25 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 
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of the old creeds, recently died, after a year 
or more with us. Our faith sustained her 
in great pain, and made her end tranquil. 
“Oh! how I love that little church and the 
Alliance!’’ she said. ‘‘They have been so 
good to me!’ The Alliance is of course 
one of the mainstays of the Church, on its 
social side and in its financial support. 
After suffering for some time from a de- 
fective furnace, a new steam heater has 
been installed, which promises to insure a 
comfortable temperature in the church this 
winter. A fair will be held in the church 
on December 8, 9, 10, and the Alliance 
women hope, with the help of other friends, 
to raise enough money to pay for the heater. 
The clubs of young men and women con- 
nected with the church are devoted chiefly 
to athletic sports and social recreation, but 
also contribute money and personal service 
to our work. ‘The Men’s Club is a neighbor- 
hood organization of men of all denomina- 
tions, and their meetings have been found 
so profitable, by reason of the discussion of 
questions of civic interest, that a committee 
has been chosen to seek to enlarge the mem- 
bership, and thus extend its benefits more 
widely to the men of this community. The 
opening congregations this season have 
exceeded our modest records of the past 
few years; and the Sunday-school in par- 
ticular has reached a mark for enrolment 
and attendance never before surpassed in 
its history. 


LovuisviLLe, Ky.—Church of the Messiah: 
The trustees have received the resignation 
of the Rev. William H. Ramsay, who for 
the past seven years has held the pastorate 
of that church. Mr. Ramsay is now in 
Boston, and, when he left Louisville several 
days ago, it was understood that his resigna- 
tion would be forwarded from that city, 
although this fact was not made known to 
any but the trustees. The news of Mr. 
Ramsay’s resignation will be received with 
great regret by the members of his church, 
with whom he is very popular, as well as by 
the citizens of Louisville at large, who have 
observed his labors for a better Louisville. 
Since coming to this city Mr. Ramsay has 
always taken a deep interest in public edu- 
cation, and has preached a number of ser- 
mons upon the subject of our public schools, 
which made a lasting impression. He was 
the first vice-president of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association and has served as a member 
of the Board of Children’s Guardians. 
Mr. Ramsay is a man of wide culture. The 
primary reason for prompting Mr. Ramsay’s 
resignation is the fact that his daughter will 
enter college in Boston, and both he and 
Mrs. Ramsay wished to locate near that 
city for this reason. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. T. J. Horner: Fri- 
day, December 3, was an eventful day for 
the society in Melrose, as it was the day of 
the annual fair. Having just celebrated 
the minister’s tenth anniversary, it was 
deemed desirable to bring the church year 
to aclose without debt, and, if possible, clear 
the property of all its ancient obligations. 
To this end the women have been working 
strenuously for weeks, and the men of the 
society, instead of running a department 
as last year, got together under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Frank H. Torrey, and have been 
pledged to raise a fund of $500 as a benefit 
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to help the ladies and so make this fair the 
climax of the ten years. The hoped-for 
result was achieved, and Mr. F. M. Goss, 
chairman of the fair, to whom much credit 
is due, authorizes the statement that, when 
all receipts are in, the net total will reach 
$1,200. At the annual meeting in January 
the church will be reported out of debt, 
and will have money in its treasury. The 
congregation is taking on new life each week 
lately, and the Sunday-school is approach- 
ing the hundred mark. 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. W. R. Clarke: Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, D.D., who retired last summer 
from this pastorate, happily remains as 
pastor emeritus, and is active as ever in 
the missionary service of the community 
and the neighboring towns, preaching once 
or twice every Sunday in school-houses and 
churches of various denominations. Last 
Sunday, in addition to his school-house ap- 
pointment, he filled the pulpit of the Barre 
Congregational Church. Rev. Ward R. 
Clarke, who has supplied the pulpit since 
September 1, has entered on his work as 
pastor under happy auspices, and with good 
promise of large usefulness. Mr. Clarke 
was invited to preach the sermon at the 
union Thanksgiving service last week. 
The ladies of the Alliance have just held a 
successful rummage sale, and are busy in 
preparation for the annual Christmas sale 
to be held next week. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Albert W. Clark: The Schenec- 
tady church is now enjoying a visit from 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles P. Lombard. Mr. 
Lombard’s ministry in the service of the 
parish lasted from 1901 to 1906, and it is 
largely due to his faithful work during these 
early years that the present happy and suc- 
cessful church is now established. Upon 
giving up his pastorate three years ago he 
went abroad and has but recently returned. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lombard had their residence 
in Munich for a considerable part of their 
time in Europe. A large congregation 
welcomed Mr. Lombard to his first service 
in the new church. His sermon, upon ‘“‘ The 
Habit of Religious Trust,’ gave great 
pleasure to his former congregation. Tues- 
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day evening, November 30, the Women’s 
Alliance held a reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Lombard, and the occasion was one of happy 
fellowship. The Friday following, the Men’s 
club of the First Unitarian Church was 
organized at the close of the men’s dinner, 
also served by the Alliance. The Men’s 
Club will be federated with the National 
League of Unitarian laymen. The Sche- 
nectady church has had a prosperous and 
happy year. Its prospect is most encourag- 
ing. Its minister is actively engaged in the 
philanthropic work of the city as the sec- 
retary of the Associated Charities. Much 
satisfaction is found in the number of young 
men who attend the services, there always 
being more men than women in the congre- 
gation. The annual meeting of the society 
will be held early in January. 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

Ne matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machimes for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s de peyy a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 


d of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. - : 
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Sioux City, lJIowa.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: The 
church continues its work this fall strong 
and confident. Large congregations. gather 
every Sunday, while new families are being 
added to the parish every week. ‘The 
Sunday-school is growing with great rapid- 
ity. The Beacon Series of graded lessons 
is giving great satisfaction. At the Harvest 
Home supper $873 was raised in a few mo- 
ments to pay for repairs on the church. 
The recent books of the American Unitarian 
Association are displayed in the church, and 
are having a large sale. The pastor is 
giving a series of monthly talks before Unity 
Circle on “Eminent Unitarians,” arousing 
much interest. The men’s club meets 
monthly for a good fellowship banquet and 
discussion of living themes. Unity Club, 
the oldest and best literary organization in 
Sioux City, opens strong. The topics of 
study are “William Wordsworth,” eleven 
evenings, and ‘The Historical Novel,” 
eleven evenings. An old-fashioned revival 
in the orthodox churches has redounded, 


greatly to the advantage of the Unitarian | We borrowed this dance 
Church. The revivalist said that “the ; 

Unitarian preacher will sink a million fath- From the days of the past 
oms deep in hell, in spite of anything he may { 

een oa 'sétmon by “the Uni: And the wonder grows as 
tarian preacher”? on the Gospel ‘‘of Jesus ‘ 

Christ vs. the Gospel of, the Professional we dance it 

Revivalist.””. The church was crowded, and 

the sermon liberally reported in the daily i. they kept up the pace 
papers. Expressions of approval have been el , 

coming in ever since from all over Iowa, A the strength of the TAC’ 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, as well as without 


from the city. It was the best advertise- 
ment that could have been planned. One 
thousand copies of ‘‘The Church of the 
Modern Spirit,”’ containing a list of sermons 
on ‘‘Our Affirmations,’’ to be preached in 
November and December, have been dis- 
tributed by mail. At the close of an in- 
spiring Thanksgiving service four persons 
were received into the church by the right 
hand of fellowship. One of our finest young 
men has decided to study for the ministry, 
and will enter the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry next fall. The spirit of the 
church is splendid, the consecration of the 
members deep and earnest, the enthusiasm 


high. 
| Personals. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Rev. Richmond Fisk has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Unitarian Church 
in Ayer, Mass., and is to begin his work 


Siscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes the Nation strong. 
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Pleasantrics. 


At the Leeds mayoral luncheon the ex- 
lady mayoress, Mrs. Kitson, related that her 
husband was asked by a clergyman during 
Lent what sacrifice he was making. “I 
have given up smoking,” was his reply. 
“And you, Mrs. Kitson?” “ Well,’’ was her 
reply, ‘‘you see, I have to live with Jack!” 


An Atchison, Kan., woman was reading 
about lions to her little boy. ‘I’m not 
afraid of lions,” said the boy. A little later 
the boy ran from a rat, which amused his 
mother. “I thought you were not afraid of 
lions,” she said. ‘‘There is a good deal of 
difference between a lion in a book,’ the 
boy said, “‘and a real rat.” 


Young Franklington found himself facing 
an audience of voters. He had prepared 
a fervid oration in support of his father’s 
candidacy, but could do nothing but gasp. 
Then, in response to an encouraging cheer, 
he began to speak. ‘‘Mr.—Mr. Chair- 
man,” he stammered, ‘“‘when I—when I 
left home this evening, only two people on 
this earth—my father and myselfi—knew 
what I was going to say; but now—now— 
well, now, only father knows.” 


When private John Allen was making 
his first run’ for Congress, he stayed over 
night with an elder and went to church on 
Sunday morning. During the service the 
preacher turned suddenly to a stranger who 
somehow had got into the Amen corner and 
said, ‘“‘My brother, when were you predes- 
tinated to eternal salvation or eternal dam- 
nation?” ‘The stranger, terribly embar- 
rassed, answered hesitatingly, “I don’t ad- 
zactly remember, parson, but I think it 
was befo’ the wah.” 


When William Evarts retired from the 
bar, to accept the position of Secretary of 
State, a farewell dinner was given him in 
New York, with appointments in the most 
approved style. In the course of it at one 
time a magnificent goose, suitably dished, 
was placed before the guest of honor. When 
speaking began, the toast was proposed, 
“The Sage of the Bar.’”’ Mr. Evarts rose 
slowly and began: ‘‘What a wonderful 
transition! An hour ago, you beheld a 
goose stuffed with sage: you now behold a 
sage stuffed with goose!’’ 


When Adlai E. Stevenson entered Con- 
gress, he took to Blaine, whose seat was 
just across the aisle, a letter from his old 
Washington College classmate, Rev. John Y. 
Calhoun. After some conversation, ‘What 
are Calhoun’s politics?’’ Blaine inquired. 
“Oh, he’s a Democrat.” Blaine replied: 
“How strangely things come round. When 
we were in college, he was the strongest 
kind of a Presbyterian.’”’ Stevenson inti- 
mated that that was still the case, when 
Blaine asked, apparently surprised, ‘‘Is it 
possible that out in your country a man 
can be a Presbyterian and a Deinocrat at 
the same time?”’ 


Private John Allen, congressman from 
Mississippi, once started out during a roll- 
call of the House on a motion to adjourn 
late at night. Stopping in front of the 
clerk’s desk, he said, “Mr, Speaker,”— “For 
what purpose,” said Reed, ‘‘does the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi interrupt the roll- 
call?’ “TI rise to a parliamentary inquiry,” 
rejoined Allen. ‘‘I want to know how the 
gentleman from Alabama [Gen. Wheeler] 
voted.” The Speaker said that Gen. 
Wheeler had voted ‘‘Aye.” “Then, Mr. 
Speaker, put me down the same way. I 
followed Gen. Wheeler four years, and he 
never led me into danger yet.” 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for ae or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL oR. 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 
Associated with School of FORESTRY 


¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


PIPE & REED 1\] 

CHURCH 

1 (QD % OK i 
L@ 120 BovisTonSt. 

LI BOSTON! — MASS. 


Educational, 


Twe Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Roston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


GE =—_ = = ————~ 
( The MacDuffie School cis | 
Sl eon Girls 

183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass _ 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for ele nentary and advanced }) 
students. Two years Domestic Science }j 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. } 
Half way between Boston and New York. jj 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat |} 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Principals: 
| John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B, 
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